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STANDARD 
Macadam Asphalt Binder 





Treating road with Binder “A For description and directions send for our new booklet 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binders form a road that is water-proof, 
solid and durable ; a road that keeps an even surface and remains free from dust. 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binder “A” 


Between a heavy road oil and a solid binder. Specially suitable for 
roads that have been stripped of the original surface, and have the top course 
of stone exposed. 


Standard Macadam Asphalt Binders “B” and “C” 


Practically solid products, to be incorporated with the road material, either by the 
penetration or the mixing method. “C” is slightly harder than “B™; for use under 
warmer climatic conditions. 


Asphalt Road Oil In four grades, containing from 30% to 60°; asphaltum. For use on well- 


made roads as they are. One application usually lasts a season. 


Emulsifying ‘Road Oil A lighter asphaltic oil, prepared to mix —- 


readily with water. Particularly service- 
able as a dust preventive for parks, private estates, boulevards, etc. Requires 
frequent application where traffic is heavy. 





New Illustrated Book Free 


We will mail you free, upon request, our new Standard Road Oj! book, 48 pages, profusely 
lustrated, It explains the particular uses for which the different oils are prepared and how they 
should be applied to give the best results 


The information it contains will be found invaluable to Supervisors, Road Commissioners, State, 
County and Municipal! authorities, and to owners of private estates 


Standard Oil Company, Road Oi! Department 
Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway,N. Y. 72 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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Some Characteristic Quotations 
From This Issue 


“It is easy to imagine that some 
giant striding through the park with a 
monument under his arm became tired 
and set it down and left it where it 
now stands, displacing grass and 
shrubs, and disfiguring the face of 
nature.’’—John Quincy Adams, p. 84. 


Ny 


‘‘When you find a commercial body 
that begins with polities and ends with 
business you will find one that misses 
a fundamental element of efficiency as 
a public agency. The effective com- 
mereial body begins with business, and 
wins by foreing business into polities. 

Ryerson Ritchie, p. 75. 


Y 

“There is a new field opening for 
women as factors in civic improvement. 
Women have always set the moral and 
esthetic standard in the community in 
which they lived, and when they once 
get into this new field of making our 
cities more beautiful—a field which is 


really closest to their natural bent, 
they ought to accomplish wonders.”’ 
J. J. Levison, 85. 


Ny 


‘“Our trees, both in the parks and 
on the streets, have been slighted in 
spite of the fact that as a civie problem 
they are as important to our health and 
development and are as influential in 
the making of our future citizens as 
any other institution or form of civie 
improvement today.’’—J. J. 


p. 87. 


Levison, 


Ny 


‘*People are wisely realizing that pic- 
tures of outdoor beauty serve not 
merely to please and edify and to in 
culeate the spirit of cleanliness and 
order in a community, but incidentally 
tend mightily to advertise the town 
and promote its material prosperity. 
All the things that make the town more 
attractive to the eye, and that suggest 
progress and good taste to the passer- 
by, make not only for local pride but 


[55] 
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for growing population and increasing 
land values.’’—Charles O’Connor Hen- 
nessy, p. oY. 


Ny 


‘‘However efficient the state health 
department may be, however efficient 
the proposed national bureau of health 
may one day be, the health of the na- 
tion and of the commonwealth depends 
and will continue to depend very large- 
ly upon the character of service ren- 
dered by local health officials. As 
Governor Hughes has said, ‘the future 
of this country and the future of this 
state depend, not so much on what 
president and governor may do, as 
they depend upon what the local officer 
does in connection with government at 
home.’ ’’—George Thomas Palmer, 


M.D., p. 64. 
Uv 


“The benefit and advantage of con- 
eerted effort through commercial or- 
ganizations have been well illustrated 
in Wheeling as in many other commu- 
nities throughout the country, and the 
value of the get-together spirit con- 
clusively demonstrated here as _ else- 
where. Old Seneca said, ‘‘We have 
but to will, and the thing is done,’’ and 
that is as true today as it was two 
thousand years ago. Many men, with 
common aims and objects, willing and 
working together, may accomplish 
wonders.’’—Roy Benton Naylor, p. 63. 


Ny 


‘*The qualified health officer, particu- 
larly in cities of 20,000 or over, should 
be paid to devote all of his time to the 
work of his department. Public health 
administration of the present day 
means more than the mere meeting of 
emergencies. The man entrusted with 
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the health of 20,000 or more persons 
should have ample time, at public ex- 
pense, to devote to constructive sani- 
tary work, and the municipality which 
is foresighted enough to appreciate this 
fact will profit enormously by its fore- 
sight.’’—George Thomas Palmer, M.D., 
p. 65. 
Ny 


“Then there was to be a bridge built 
spanning a brook across a main public 
road, and as soon as the officers of the 
Society learned the amount of the 
modest appropriation by the County 
Freeholders for the bridge in question 
they made request to the County En- 
gineer that they be permitted to say 


something about the form and char-_ 


acter, beauty considered, of the pro- 
posed bridge. The request was un- 
usual, but on condition that the appro- 
priation would not be exceeded and 
that the plans and details should be 
made without expense to the county, 
the Society was permitted to act in the 
matter.’’—Charles O’Connor Hennessy, 
b. #0. 
Ni) 

‘‘T have never been able to under- 
stand why it is that men of fine busi- 
ness attainments, who in their private 
affairs are prudent and reserved, care- 
ful to guard their eredit and reputa- 
tion, will be parties to impetuous, 
hasty, premature action on the part of 
a business association of which they are 
members. They will permit, without 
protest, an organization to go headlong 
into impossible undertakings and to 
scatter its energies over too wide a 
field. Yet they are conscious that 
such conduct is unbusinesslike, disas- 
trous, that it weakens efficiency and 
causes dissatisfaction among them- 
selves.’’—Ryerson Ritchie, p. 76. 
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Wheeling’s Civic Advance 


The Development of 





an Old-fashioned Manufacturing 
Town Into the Healthier and Happier Community 


That Pays Bigger Dividends 
Get- Together Spirit 


The Value of the 





By Roy Benton Naylor 


Secretary Wheeling Board of Trade 


The city of Wheeling, which is the 
largest in West Virginia and the center 
of a population of upwards of 200,000 
in the immediate suburbs of West Vir 
ginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, is feel 
ing the good effeets of the awakening 
of civie consciousness which is sweep- 
ing over the country, and ecivie condi- 
in the last 
favorable 


tions have taken decade a 
decidedly trend. It is de 
veloping from a typical oldtime manu 
facturing town, the 
which was by strictly 


sole object of 


commercial 


methods to dollars 


make two crow 
where one grew before, to a community 
with the higher civie aims which follow 
a realizing sense that good government. 
municipal improvements, playgrounds, 
organized and 
which city 
happier, healthier, and better, pay as 
big dividends as busy 


jobbing 


charities other things 


along these lines, make a 


factories, big 


houses, and advancement in 
There is 


Wheeling 


and it is spreading among every 


business ways. more 


publie 
spirit in before 


than ever 


class 
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COURTHOUSE, WHEELING 
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of citizens so that the progress we have 
already made is sure to be continued. 
The people are beginning to see that 
efficient government is as important to 
them as industries, and that movements 
for civic betterment along other lines 
merit the same attention as trade ex- 
tension. There is a tendency to con 
centrate efforts in the advancement 
and upbuilding of Wheeling, and the 
get-together spirit is more evident than 
ever. 
Wheeling’s New Charter 

Not long ago we got rid of an anti- 
quated charter which was granted by 
the Virginia Legislature in 1836, and 
was patehed and repatched beyond 
recognition, and inaugurated a more 
modern plan of city government in a 


ALONG TIIE WATER FRON' 


new instrument which made a long step 
toward the centralizing of power and 
the reduction of the number of elective 
offices. The old charter had been a bar 
to governmental efficiency for a long 
time, and the adoption of a new one, 
abolishing the ancient system of 
boards, which was both cumbersome 
and inadequate, and placing the execu 
tive power in the hands of the Board 
of Control, marked a forward move 
ment which won the approval of all 
good citizens. 

The City Council was not reduced in 
size as many wished, nor did the civil 
service provisions extend as far as they 
should, but now that we have gotten 
away from the old charter with its 


numerous defects further changes 
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A GLIMPSE OF RIVERSIDE PARK, WHEELING 
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IN WHEELING, W. VA. 


should not be diffieult. The new 
régime is working very well and is in 
competent hands, but the taste of a 


better form of government which we 
have got has created a widespread sen 
timent for the commission plan, which 
has been adopted in this state at Hunt 
ington and Parkersburg; and there is 
little doubt in my mind that in a few 
years Wheeling will join the ranks of 
those progressive cities over the coun 
try which have adopted this plan. The 


present charter, while serving an ex 
cellent purpose, does not ro far enough, 
and thoughtful 


that we must concentrate responsibility 


men generally agree 
as provided in the commission plan il 
we are to have the best results from 


our city government. 


A Fine Health Department 
While all our municipal departments 
are more satisfactorily conducted than 
formerly, it may not be out of place to 








OPENING DAY AT ONE OF THE WHEELING PLAYGROUNDS 
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mention our Health Department as the 
shining light of the whole organization 
Under Dr. MeLain, the Health Commis 
this department reached a 


sioner, has 


very high point of efficiency, and all 
our laws respecting health ars 


The 


has driven bad milk out of the city and 


rigidly 


enforced pure milk ordinance 
given to the people as a whole reliable 
milk all the year round, while the Cer 
tified Milk 
the direction of Trade. 
provides for the purest article 
that san be produced 


The Health De 
| 


partment has entare charge of 


Commission, formed under 


the 


very 


Board of 


garbage 


collections. enforces 


1umigation, pro 
vides antitoxin for families anable to 
purchase it, and in many other ways 
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water works. This need has been sup 
plied by the imstallation of one of the 
the The 
Board of Control is now planning to 


largest pumps in country. 
ask the people for a new bond issue for 
a filtration plant which is very much 
needed, as the Ohio River is the only 
source of public supply, and thousands 


of people boil or filter this water, or 


buy spring water, for drinking pur 
poses. But there is a great demand 
for a filtration system, and owing to 


the pollution of the river by reason ot 
the growth of the population along its 
banks, it should certainly-be realized 
It is believed that the people will glad 
ly support a proposition which means 
so much to the community in elimin 
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THE 


safeguards the health of the com 
munity. The result has been that 


Wheeling is a healthier town than ever 
the 
been reduced to a surprising extent, 


before, and infant mortality has 


estimated at twenty-five per cent. 


Plans 


As showing the will of the people 


Civic 


toward civic advance, bonds to the ex 
tent of $700,000 were voted three years 


ago.for the betterment of our water 
system, the paving of streets, a modern 
crematory, improvements to the gas 


bridge. These 


things have for the most part been car- 


works, and a new 
ried out, although plans for a filtration 
system went astray owing to the neces 
sity of a larger pumping station at our 


WHEELING 


MARKET-AUDITORIUM 


ating typhoid fever and similar dis- 
eases. The assessment plan of street 
paving was adopted at the last election, 
and it is hoped that in the next few 
years our twenty-five miles of paving 
will be greatly increased, and possibly 
doubled, by reason of this new method 
which has worked so successfully in 
other states. 
Progressive Associations 

Outside of municipal government af 
fairs, progress has been marked by the 
formation of the Wheeling Playground 
the 
County 


Charities, 
Anti-Tuberculosis 
The Playground Association, 
without the municipal support which it 
should have and some day will receive, 


Association, Associated 
and Ohio 


League. 





THE 


has equipped three grounds in different 
parts of the city, and has provided for 
proper direction during the 
grounds are very 
largely patronized during this time, 
showing the great demand for them, 
and are doing a great work for the 
physical and moral training of the chil- 
dren, and more will be opened next 
year. The Associated Charities has 
done excellent work in the city in put 
ting charity on a proper 


summer 


months. These 


basis, and 
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beyond present demands. Thi 
clubs of the 
federated into one 
with civic and juvenile departments, 


women s 


city were recently 


} 


large organization, 


and it is expected that these active and 
intelligent women will aid in the for 
ward march. 
Public Buildings 
Municipal improvements in the last 
five years have been great. A new 


half-million dollar post office was cor 








THE WHEELING 


maintains offices all the year round un 
der the 
tary with capable assistants. 


trained secre- 
The An 
ti-Tubereulosis League plans to build a 
the country 
It has purehased property on the top 
of a hill near the eity and work will 
be soon begun on the buildings. The 
City Hospital Association will soon be 
gin a campaign for $200,000 to replace 
the old building which has been in use 
over twenty years, and which has got 


direction of a 


tuberculosis hospital in 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 


pleted a few years ago, and is the finest 
in the state. A 
$150,000. 


magnificent high 


school, costing erected 
and opened last fall, being one of the 
the South TT. t. = & ZB 


building, econstructed on the 


was 


best in 
most 
modern lines, was recently erected at a 
cost of $200,000, and is regarded as a 
model building in every respect by As 
sociation men who have seen it. A 
Y. W. C. A. building is also among the 
probabilities of the future, as the As 
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IN THE SHOPPING AND BANKING DISTRICT OF WHEELING 


sociation is well organized and is look 
ing forward to erecting a building at 
an early day. A new public library, 
costing $25,000, has been opened in the 
heart of the city, and will supply our 
needs for a long time. 

Recently, the Board of Trade raised 
$150,000 for the construction of a 
market-auditorium building on the site 
of the second ward market which was 
given to the city nearly one hundred 
years ago by pioneer settlers. The 
commercial organization secured from 
the city an ordinance leasing the 
ground, and sold the stock to citizens 
generally at $50 a share. The com- 
pany has now been formed, and will 
erect a model market house with an 
auditorium on top seating about 4,000 
people. The market is badly needed, 
and the auditorium will prove a great 
drawing ecard for big conventions 
The new building, which is of beauti- 
ful classic design, will be known as the 


Market-Auditorium and it is expected 
that work will be begun within th: 
next few weeks. 


Planning for Parks 


Wheeling, unfortunately, has no 
parks, exeept one on the river front 
and a small one in East Wheeling, but 
plans have been prepared by the Park 
Commission for the beautification of 
Wheeling hill, and if carried out, will 
make a great addition to the town 
These plans which have been submitted 
to the city government by the Commis 
sion, eall for a hillside park with walks 
and groves and other things which go 
to make an up-to-date place. It is 
hardly likely that the money for this 
improvement will be forthcoming this 
year, but it is hoped that before long 
the funds will be available for this 
great improvement. Wheeling now 
has a very low rate of taxation, one 
dollar and two-and-one-half cents on 








THE 


the hundred, with a low eity debt and 
high valuation of city property, and it 
needs only agitation to bring about 
such improvements as the one pro- 
posed. 


The Future Greater Wheeling 


A movement for Greater Wheeling 
has been agitated for some time and 
there is no doubt that it will meet with 
By this means it is expected 
to annex the outlying West Virginia 
suburbs which are practically part and 
parcel of the town, and have grown up 


success. 


and prospered by reason of the town’s 
The annexation would add 
about 10,000 to our population, and 
would work to the mutual advantage 
of all eoneerned. It would bring into 
the eity life many well-to-do and intel 


progress. 


ligent citizens who could be of great 
the municipality, and it 
would give to these suburbs all the ad 
vantages in the way of water, light, 
schools and other things in which the 
city, by reason of its greater wealth 


service to 


and population, must necessarily excel 
them. 

In a business way Wheeling is stead 
ily growing better, with bank elearings 
constantly growing, postal receipts in 
industries 
and diversified. 


creasing, more numerous 
It is not only as the 
metropolis of the growing state of 
West Virginia that Wheeling’s future 
is bright, but also as the natural mar- 
ket of the great and progressive sec- 
tions of Ohio and 


eastern western 
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Pennsylvania. The that has 
been made civically and commercially 
has been felt throughout all the Wheel 
ing district, and it 


advance 


that the 
whole section has gone forward under 


IS @V ident 


the leadership of this town. 


Spirit of the Board of Trade 


In conclusion, it is not out of 


to say that the Board of Trade 


place 
, a large 
and representative organization form 
1900, 
advance, 


ed in has been a faetor in our 


civie standing not only for 


things commercial and industrial but 


also promoting many municipal im 
provements, whieh in the last analysis 
better 


for 


mean business and more pros 


perity all. The organization has 
taken a broad and patriotie view of its 
field, leading the movement for a new 
charter, organizing the Playground As 
sociation and the Associated Charities 
backing the bond issue and assessment 


plan, forming the Market-Auditorium 


Company, and advocating a greater 
city. The benefit and advantage of 
coneerted effort through commereial 


organizations has been well illustrated 


here as in many other communities 


throughout the country, and 


the value 
of the get-together spirit conclusively 
Old 
Seneca said, ‘‘We have but to will, and 


the thing is done,’’ 


demonstrated here as elsewhere 
and that 


two 


IS as true 
today as it 
Many 


and objects, willing and 


was thousand vears 


ago. men, with eommon 


aims 
working to 


gether, may accomplish wonders 





The Shortcomings of Municipal Public Health 
Administration 


Jae. Local Health Officials Largely Responsible for the Health of Soe. 
the State and the Nation—Nine Standards for 
Securing a City’s Health—How These 
~ Are Observed in Illinois ~ 


By George Thomas Palmer, M.D. 


Chairman of the Committee on Public Hygiene, Illinois State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections ; Health Officer of Springfield, Illinois 


An expr rience ot 


several years as as 


sistant secretary of an active state 


board of health and, later, in charge of 
the health department of a city of 950, 
000, has impressed several facts force 
fully upon me that 
efficient the health 


however efficient the proposed 


One 1s however 


state department 
may be, 
national bureau of health may one day 
be, the health of the nation and of the 
commonwealth depends and will con 


tinue to depend very largely upon the 


character of service rendered by local 
health officials. As Governor Hughes 
has said, ‘‘the future of this country 


and the future of this state depend, not 


so much on what president and gov 


ernor may do, as they depend upon 
what the local officer does in connection 
with government at home.”’ 


Kurther, | am satisfied that in other 


states, as | have found them in Illinois, 


the municipal health departments, in 
their personnel, industry, progressive 
ness and efficiency, fall far behind the 
pace set by the state boards of health 
in their broader sphere of work. In 
fact, | am almost foreed to the conelu 
sion that for the perpetuation of pre 
ventable diseases, for their spread over 
wide areas and for the continuation of 
the 
indebted to the unfit- 
unpreparedness 


Insanitary conditions throughout 
eountryv, we are 


ness, and irresponsi 


bility of the health organizations of 
most of our eities and villages 

And it to me, after a 
rather patient and extended study of 


the subject, that certain well-defined 


has occurred 


[64] 


shortcomings ol 


the 
departments 


underlie 
health 
may be 


faults 

faults 
littl 

adding 


municipal 
which remedied by a 
effort 
the 


ready imposed upon the average muni 


and 
materially to 


thought without 


heavy burdens al 
cipal purse. 

the 
strating the truth of these conclusions 
that | 
forth. 


It was for purpose of demon 


gathered together the data set 


The selection of Lllinois to 1] 


lustrate my contentions is not on the 
supposition that Illinois is either better 
or worse than other states; but rather 


that 
and 


it seems to furnish a fair average 
is the state with whose conditions 
lam most familiar. 


Nine Standards of Municipal Sanitary 
Requirements 


In weighing the merits or shorteom 


ings of a municipality, it becomes 


necessary to establish certain” stan 


dards, arbitrary perhaps, but reason 
able enough to satisfy even the un 
schooled layman who has ever given 
serious thought to municipal sanitary) 
requirements. These standards may 
be summed up in the following almost 
elementary propositions: 

1. The protection of the lives and 
health of the people of a community is 
so vitally important that it cannot be 
safely entrusted to 


one wholly un 


acquainted with sanitary seience and 
the eause, the nature and the preven 
tion of communicable diseases. Hence, 


while special sanitary training, in ad 


dition to medical education, is desir- 
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ble, it may be stated absolutely that properly perform his duties e | 
the executive officer of every municipal olfi¢er must know s citv and S 
ealth department should be a physi people, and this detailed knowledg 
an cannot be satistacto pi 
» The first thought of the health of successor. Loeal experience is 
’ r should be the protection ot the IngIV IMNpo il re) S 
i¢ health His personal Interests Work 
should be o ondary consideration > In ease the 
It is folly to expect that the unpaid or — jystified by the eompens ' 
. ridiculously underpaid health officer jin, to devote a ; ‘ 
will neglect his real means of livelihood — ejty’s service. o7 “ ‘ te 
to render public service. Such an idea Ladin one. he should be a 
is Utopian, but 1s not practical. Hence’ an adequate number of inspectors 
e health officer should be compen sioiaitaiishin competent to carrv o 
sated, and he should be paid as Well as details of sianalilaaiie supel S10) } 
e would be when engaged for like jis direction. The comn eo enna 
periods of time in his own pursuits assigning regular police , 
The qualified health officer, particu- serving under their own ra 
arly in eities of 20,000 or over, should sional or temporary health departmer 
paid to devote all of his time to the — g, rviee proves t} aire satis 
ork of his department. Public health tory in anv save the smallest co 
‘ministration of the present day, oe 
uns more than the mere meeting ot 6. Intelligent studv of the mort 
emergencies. The man entrusted with is an immense aid n obtaining 
i { ealth of 20,000 or more persons thorough and correct comprehension of 
iould have ample time, at pubhie ex ts bandit eanditions af any con 
ense, to devote to constructive nego nity The death certificate often gives 
tary work, and the municipality which spe first EEE EY OP ES ego 
is foresighted enough to appreciate this = ry i ae 
. : : ; reported eontagious oF nrectious dis 
fact will profit enormously by its fore Be Tea : MP6 
ease, Or SUgLeSIS a ihe oO nvestigatllol 
sight 


which may bring to light exceeding 
5 hhe health department should important public health conditions 
have assigned to it from the annual ; . aie 
‘ Ea sgigeat Hence, the issuanee of burial permits 
nidget a certain definite appropriation, and the registration of mortuary dat 
to be expended at the discretion of the Pap 
; are essentially duties of the municipa 
department subject, of course, to the = , 
eee ; health authorities The delegation o 
general approval of the council or the ; 
2 : these duties to a eCity elerk Who ois 
comptroller) not only in preventing 


‘ naturally incapable of proper apprecia 
disease. but in econstruetive work for . 


; tion of the death certifieate’s signifi 
the future betterment of the pubhie ss ’ ' ' 
, ny . ‘ance, IS aS irrational as charging tlie 
health The spectacle of the average : “ wi x ' 

. . . : ‘lerk wit the eration OL the nun 
council finance committee deliberating  ‘ ” a veer 


whether a competent health officer cipal fire i Lt 


should be allowed eight dollars for a 7. In view of the importance of 
lactodensimeter or sixty cents for hae as a food for infants and the sic hie 
motoxvion is absurd. intimate relationship between the 

+. The health department, more than supply and infant mortality and, es 
any other, should be divorced from pecially, in view of the very con ban 
polities, and the health officer who has adulteration and falsification of milk 


demonstrated his efficiency should be even In rural districts, it requires no 


undisturbed by political changes. To argument to convince us that there 
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should be competent supervision of the 
milk supply in every municipality. 

8. Likewise, inasmuch as isolation is 
the keynote of success in checking the 
spread of contagious disease, and since 
the isolated patient is nol only entitled 
to humane care but to every reasonable 
comfort, the isolation hospita! becomes 


a necessary part of the equipment of 


every well governed city, however 
small. I do not mean by this the 
dreaded and miserable ** pest house** of 
former days; but well built, well heat 
ed, well ventilated and properly drain- 


the 


contagious disease may be comfortably 


ed quarters in which victims of 
housed and properly cared for, and to 
which they may be induced to go with 
out compulsion. And proper prepared 
ness for the care of contagious diseases 
means that the isolation hospital must 
be constantly ready for occupancy, 
cleaned and well aired, and that an in 
telligent nurse or attendant be always 
on duty or ready at hand. 


9. Since typhoid fever 1s prevent 


able, infectious and dependent upon 
local insanitary conditions, every case 
reported to the 
health department, as has been cus- 


tomary in the past with the more viru 


should be promptly 


lent contagious diseases. 


The Nine Standards Applied to Forty-Four 
Illinois Cities 


To determine how generally the fore- 
going factors in municipal sanitary 
supervision are observed, or rather to 
determine the publie 
health shortcomings, I have ascertained 
the facts in 44 Illinois cities of 3,000 
population or over, and have applied 
our 9 standards of efficient service to 
the collected data. 
ceedingly 


frequency of 


The results are ex- 
interesting and suggestive, 

clearly that municipal 
health departments generally do not 
furnish service of as high character as 
should be properly expected of them. 

It is obviously impossible in a survey 
of this kind to ascertain the fitness or 


indicating 
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CITY 


special qualifications of individual 
health but much may be 
learned from the form of public health 
organization employed. 


otticers, 


1. It was our original contention that 


every health department should be 
under medical supervision, and thi 
ideal condition is that in which on 


well qualified physician is charged with 
full responsibility as commissioner. 
Not quite so satisfactory, and yet often 
productive of good results, is the board 
of health with a competent 
man as its executive officer. 

ganizations 


medical 
Other or 
and footless 
boards of physicians or laymen; medi 
eal boards with laymen executives—ex 


headless 


cept in rare instances are impractical 
and inefficient. 

Of the 44 Illinois cities, we find that 
6 have medical commissioners person 
ally responsible for the work of their 
departments, and 15 have boards of 
health with medical officers. That is, 
21 of the 44 cities have forms of health 
organization which may reasonably be 
presumed to afford efficient 
Of the others, four have headless 
boards of physicians in which no one 
is especially 


service. 


responsible; one has a 
board of physicians with layman 
health officer; seven have boards of 
physicians and laymen with no health 
officer; one has a mixed board with 
layman health officer; six have boards 
of laymen with no medical guidance, 
and three entrust their health affairs 
to lay health officers without boards of 
any kind. One city of 26,000 employs 
merely a layman health officer, while a 
city of 22,000 has a board of laymen, 
the police matron acting as health offi 
cer when she is not otherwise engaged. 

2. While 15 of these cities exceed 
20,000 in population and 3 are over 
50,000, not one pays sufficient salary to 
warrant a competent man in devoting 
all of his time to the health depart- 
ment. One city of 59,000 pays $1,500 


per year, the highest salary paid to any 
municipal health officer in Illinois out- 
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side Chicago; a city of 70,000 pays 
$1,200, and one of 51,000 pays $1,000 
Three of the 44 cities pay $900 per 
annum; 1 pays $800; 5 pay $600; 2 pay 
$400; 2 pay $3800; 7 pay $200; 1 pays 
$150; 1 pays $100; 1 pays $75; 4 pay 
$50; 2 pay $25, and 12 pay nothing at 
all for public health supervision. The 
average population of the 44 cities is 
about 16,500; the average salary paid 
to health officers is $300. 

The 12 cities paying nothing, includ 
ing 30,000, and 
one of 21,500, should expect nothing in 


one of one of 22,000 
the way of protection of the lives and 
A city of 30, 
000 which pays $400 per year 
health officer, could not 


health of their people. 
for its 
expect to re 
ceive the services of a competent man 
for more than one-sixth of his time, 
while a city of 25,000, paying $200 per 
not well qualified 
officer to devote a full hour a day to 
its public health affairs. | this 
estimate on the assumption that a com 
petent health officer could be seeured 
to devote all his time to the office for 
$2,400 per and it was this as 
sumption I had in mind when I stated 
that, in my opinion, every growing city 
of 20,000 or over should employ a com 


year, could ask a 


make 


year, 


petent man constantly in its protective 
and constructive public health work. 
Even when we assume that all phy- 
sicians will report their contagious dis- 
eases (as they will not), that 
health ordinances are self-enforcing, 
that modern and intelligent sanitary 
supervision is unnecessary, and that 
health officership requires nothing 
more than an uneducated and unskilled 
man to perform its duties, we must as- 
sume that the city which pays less than 
$720 per year for its health officer falls 
short of even this miserably low stan 
dard unless some charitably inclined 
physician will donate his services to the 
public; and as a rule, gratuitous ser- 
vice is unreliable and unsatisfactory. 
It may be noted that 36 of the 44 II 
linois cities pay less than unskilled 


publie 
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workman’s wages to their 


health of- 
ficers. 


’ 


4. Applying our third standard of 


preparedness and _ efficiency—specifie 


appropriation for public health pur 


poses—we find that 21 of the 44 Illinois 
cities have no appropriation or only 
that for the payment of the nominal 


salaries of board health 


In some of the appropriations 


members and 
officer. 
given, the cost of garbage disposal is 
making the 

health 


too 


included, showing, so far 


as publie purposes are con 


We 


ever, that two cities of over 20.000 pro 


cerned, far high note. how 


pose to give adequate public healt 
protection at a cost of $300 per year, 
while one city of 30,000 has no appro 
priation. 

4. In but seven of the the 


health officers been permitted to serve 


cities have 


sufficiently long to become thoroughly 


conversant with the sanitary require 
ments of the city or to work out sani 
tary and health 


fifteen cities changes have been made 


publie reforms. In 
every two years, and in six the person 
nel of the health department has been 
changed every year. 

5. Of the 44 eities 29 employ no in 
spectors; among these one of over 20, 
000 pays nothing for its health offieer, 
and another of 10,000 pays its health 
officer $25 per annum. 

6. As sixth contention it was 
held that every municipal health de 
partment should 


our 


burial 
and register mortuary statisties 
of the 
pays no attention to mortuary data and 
this is true in 6 of the 15 cities of over 
20,000 population. In 
the mortuary data is 
delegated to the city clerk for the rea- 
son that the health department has no 
one regularly on duty, or, what is 
the dead are buried without 
supervision, and vital statistics remain 
unnoted and unrecorded. 


issue permits 


In 31 


Illinois cities, the department 


many instances 


registration of 


worse, 


7. While some of the foregoing con- 
ditions may exist and yet fairly effi- 
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clent service prevail, it 
that no health department 
aracter of the 


may be stated 
positively 
ignoring the ch milk sup 
ply ean be said to render the 


service To 


whic thie people are entitled or to 


properly safeguard The health oO! thie 


this 


community and il Is In our 
seventh consideration, that we see pos 
live evide nee oft The inefticr nev whiel 


other conditions led us to t 


suspec 


Illinois eities 


Twenty-nine of the 44 


make 


; 


no pret mse of supe rvision Of the 


milk supply, and among these we find 
12 of Tne 


id 4 
ot Those 


eities of 10.000 or more 


over 2ZO.0O00 


8. Another absolute essential of ad 


quate pubhie health supervision, 


proper facilities for isolation and care 


of patients suffering from contagious 


diseases. we ignored by 


find generally 
municipalities In but 9 of the 44 
«ities do we find isolation hospitals of 
and, if the 


find 


any kind, truth were known 


be 


vacant 


we should these te 


most of 


mere “pest houses “ie generally 


insanitary and unkept, receiving no 


CASES ¢ xcept 


flicted 


paupers or transients al 


with smallpox. The 
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bs 


of this supposition may } 
that 


have regularly 


e estimated 
but 2 of the 44 


isola 


when we learn 


Cities employed 
tion hospital attendants 
%. No attempt has been made in se 


curing these data to 


ascertain how 


strictly the ordinances requiring re 
ports of 


contagious diseases are en 


foreed Practical experience tells us 
that, as a rule, physicians are more or 
less negligent and health departments 
reluctant to impose penalties for viola 
tion. Assuming that all civilized com 
munities have ordinances requiring re 
virulent 


ports of contagious diseases. 
we find that such ordinances applying 
to typhoid fever, the one great disease 
Only 17 


$4 Illinois cities require reports 


of sanitation, are exceptional. 
of the 
of typhoid fever, and in few are the re 
ports complete. 
These data 


eonelusions or 


are submitted without 
They 
behef 


that until standards of local health ad 


final statements. 


have, however, confirmed my 


ministration are radically raised intelli 


gent national and state development 


will be in vain. 











The Beautifying of Haworth 


How a Village Improvement Society Has Encouraged the 


Love of Beautiful Outdoor Pictures and Has 




















Developed Civic Pride 
: By Charles O’Connor Hennessy 
* Manager of the Franklin Society of New York City 
Nothing is more evident to the stu munities in which this tendeney has 
' dent of American municipal civies than taken root and spread, promoted by 
the progress in governmental efficiency unselfish men and women and enlight 
manifested in the small cities, towns ened public officials. Such people are 
and villages of the country. But this wisely realizing that pictures of out 
tendency is not more significant or in- door beauty serve not merely to pleas 
teresting than the equally rapid devel- and edify and to inculeate the spirit of 
opment of the town beautiful idea as cleanliness and order in a community 
expressed not only in varied and at but ineidentally tend mightily to ad 
tractive house architecture, but in well  vertise the town and promote its mate 
planned and shaded streets, well kept rial prosperity. All the things that 
lawns and flower gardens, attractive make the town more attractive to the 
railroad stations, and generally speak- eye, and that suggest progress and 
ing, an evidence of organized and edu good taste to the passerby, make not 
cated progress in cultivating beauty only for local pride but for growing 
and good taste. population and increasing land values 
All over the country are little com | have been asked by the editor of 
OPPOSITE THE STATION 
An eyesore filled in, graded and made to bloom beautifully Note the decorated D 
re 











“0 THE 
Dery AMERICA? —s io 
The 
small organization in the little town in 


write about 


Haworth Beautiful Societs a 


which I have my where striking 


nome, 


results have been accomplished In a 


short time Pe rhaps the example of 


Haworth, when the way is pointed out 
may be followed by other similar ¢co1 


nearby New 


metropolis 


munities. Haworth is a 


Jersey suburb of th being 


less than fifteen miles from the neart ol 
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was organized by a few ladies and gen 


tlemen who met in the schoolhouse one 
Winter evening a few years ago, and 
pledged themselves to the carrying out 


of the ideals expressed in the object of 
the Soe ty, w hich according to its con 
stitution is as follows: 


‘The object of the Society is to arouse 
ep alive a spirit of civic pride that 
"\ constantly tend to make and keep Ha 
vorth a beautiful, healthful and interesting 


u in which to live.” 




















THE RAILROAD STATION AT HAWORTH 


The expenditure of very little monev and 


the big city. 
the rich nor of the poor, but is a col 
lection of homes of moderately circum 


stanced New York business and pro 
fessional men. The government is thi 
borough form so popular in New 


Jersey, where the mayor and six coun 
cilmen regulate public affairs. 

The Haworth Beautiful movement 
which has attracted no little attention, 


It is a community not of 


ne loving care made this good to look at 
The Mayor of the borough was elect 
ed President of the Society, and has 
been its most enthusiastic member. It 
provided that the 


vested in a 


was management 


board of nine 
directors of three classes, three being 
elected each year for a period of three 
years, they to elect a president, vice 
secretary and _ treasurer. 
Among the permanent committees pro- 


should be 


president, 
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vided for the most important was a 
committee deseribed as follows: 

“An Outdoor Art Committee, whose duty 
it shall be to promote by action and influ- 
ence the establishment of sanitary and beau- 
tiful conditions in and about the commu- 
nity; particularly by fostering an interest in 
the planting and preservation of trees, 
vines, flowers and shrubs and the beautify- 
ing of our homes, highways and public 
places.” 

It was provided in the constitution 
that the membership should consist of 
ordinary either men or 
women, whose dues should be one dol- 


members, 
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ment in the community an interest in 
the objects of the Society. 

It must be confessed that the sup 
port of the Society at the start was 
limited to a small number of enthusi 
asts, and until they demonstrated by 
rood works visible to everybody ’s eve 


what even a few devoted people could 
do, the Society did not gain in mem 
bership. 

The first job tackled was the prob 


lem of making an attractive entrance 


to the town at and surrounding th: 




















ANOTHER RAILROAD STATION 


This is on the same railroad, 


lar per annum, sustaining members 
whose dues should be five dollars or 
more, and life members who should pay 
twenty-five dollars. 

There were other permanent commit 
tees provided for, including a Public 
Meetings Committee, whose duty it is 
to provide for the social and intellec- 
tual welfare of the community in the 
winter time by lectures, discussions, 
debates and other means of entertain 
ment and instruction. Then there was 
a Junior Society Committee whose duty 
it is to create among the younger ele- 


in 


rger town, a few miles away 


beds 


shrubs were set out, and an unsightly 


railroad station. Flower and 
piece of land, partly public and partly 
railroad property, near 
posite the station, was taken in hand, 
filled in, graded and drained and then 


put into lawn, flowers and shrubbery 


he tracks op 


Some naked concrete steps leading up 
from the track to a residence section 
of the town treated with 
mings of shrubbery and flowers so as 
to dignified and 
feature. 

Then there was to be a bridge built 


were trim 


make a ornamental 
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THE GOLF COURSE BRIDGE AT HAWORTH 


8 o oncrete, inexpensively, spanning a brook on a prominent highway 
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ANOTHER CONCRETE BRIDGE 


Designed for the S et and built by the C 


yvunty for less than an ugly thing would cost 








PHE 


spanning a brook across a main publie 
f the 

the 
County 


road, and as soon as the officers o 
the 
appropriation 


learned amount of 
the 
Freeholders for the bridge in question 


En 


permitted to say 


Societys 
modest by 
they made request to the County 
they be 
the 
considered, 
The 
usual, but on condition that the appro 


ojneer that 
and char 
of the 


request Was 


something about form 


acter, beauty pro 


posed bridge. ul 


priation would not be exeeeded and 
that the plans and details should be 
made without expense to the county, 


the Society was permitted to aet in the 
An architect and an engineer 
to the Society donated their 
that 


ful and entirely uneonventional bridge 


matter. 
friendly 
with the result beauti 


SeTV1IGeS, a 


was built. The same thing was subse 
repeated, and the illustrations 
the Another 
under construction 
still different 
an architect of large city 


quently 


for work. small 


speak 


bridge is now in 


Haworth from a design 


by practice 
fell in 


love with the spirit of the movement 


who gave his services because he 


for outdoor beauty - 


The spirit has taken permanent root 
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in Haworth: the 


Clety has grown and 


the people generally 


it A 
sion has been organize a 


ed 


lovally with 


hundreds o 


ft sidewa 


shad 


\ 


Importance ot preserving sl! 
has been impressed upon yo 
old Neighbors vie with on 
in friendly rivalry in making 


door places beautiful 1 


membership ot 


vertising signs have been abs 
banished from the pubhe eye, an 
believed that a spirit s en 

which will keep th n banis 
The casting of paper nd wast 

the streets has been discourag 
the receptacles provided by the Sv 
for that purpose are being put to 
use. Generally a spirit of encom 


by word and deed the 


outdoor pietures, ot 


and respect for 


rights, has been inculeated 


publhe 


IoOove oO 


SVSTelmn 


ana 


and 


ing steady progress, So that the 


ers or 


of the Society f 


tiful feel that 


been 


hh Vall 





their lal 


Hawort! 


Ors 





Be; 











The Chamber of Commerce and the People’ 


The Building of a High Character Which Shall Include 
Business Discernment and Civic Loyalty—The 
Chamber of Commerce a Brain for the City 


By Ryerson Ritchie 


Organization Director 


You have set out to build up a great 
institution for Denver and Colorado. 
Krom what I have seen of Denver and 
its men, I can safely guarantee that 
you will gain your object. Without 
good tools, good workmanship is not 
possible. You have built a workshop 
for yourselves and fitted it with ade- 
quate machinery. You have made this 
workshop attractive and homelike. 
Handsome and fit as it is, it will be 
made still more useful and attractive 
as time goes on. This stately and com 
modious building will be the center of 
Denver’s spirit of cooperation, the 
home of an ever increasing number of 
men bent on doing something for your 
trade and industry, for the elevation 
and general good of your people. 

When it becomes known that this 
Chamber is in business for the common 
good you can place upon your roster 
the name of every man in Denver whu 
is worth having. But it will take time 
to be rightly understood, for you must 
rid the popular mind of the belief that 
commercial bodies are merely soulless 
trade agencies. The people cannot 
quickly grasp the significant fact that 
a chamber of commerce may be both 
an organized promoter of the material 
welfare and a faithful servant of the 
publie interest. 

The Power of Public Confidence 

The Chamber of Commerce is com- 
posed of men of affairs, who own’ and 
conduct your great commercial, indus- 
trial and financial institutions. Upon 
their institutions the people depend for 


* From an address delivered before the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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employment and prosperity. In addi- 
tion to their business and professional 
obligations this class of men supports 
the religious, educational, benevolent 
and social agencies of the community 
and state. Whatever these men do, 
materially or philanthropically, serves 
the public interest, therefore an asso 
ciation of such men should be able to 
command that indefinable yet very real 
element of power—publie confidence. 
It is easy for a chamber of commerce 
to win publie confidence or to lose it; 
if onee gained and lost, or if never 
gained, the community is deprived of 
the most potent agency now available 
for its true advancement and wellbeing. 

A chamber of commerce may weaken 
its prestige and destroy its public in- 
fluence by being controlled by or used 
for any selfish object. In this day and 
generation, as in the past, men will 
sacrifice much for private gain, but 
there never was a time in history when 
patriotic men were more needed or 
more honored than now. 

It is fair to say that a commercial 
body that fails in its duty as a servant 
of the publie is not a good commercial 
body. An intimate knowledge of those 
chambers of commerce that have won 
a high reputation for efficiency and in 
fluence must convince one that they 
have been sincere servants of the pub 
lie. They recognize their relationship 
to modern civie development; as the 
Chicago Association of Commerce puts 
it, ‘One for all and all for one.’’ On 
publie issues it is not now difficult, 
through such bodies as this, to call into 
active service the busiest and ablest of 
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men; and this is necessary to safeguard 
the publie’s business and guide the 


events. 


The Making of Character 


I shall try to speak to you from the 


eourse of 


standpoint of experience and observa 


tion aS an organization and in 


in this Chamber 


man, 


doing so | recognize 


an army of ‘‘boosters’’ for a greater 
Denver—a greater Colorado. Most 
cordially do I congratulate you upon 


the possession of those qualities that 


keep your hearts warm and your hopes 




















THE DENVER CHAMBER OF 
BUILDING 


COM MERCE 


buoyant. Not for a moment do I wish 


to underestimate the value of your en 


thusiasm, nor even your exuberance, as 


you begin your organized work, but | 
would have you look forward—into the 


future. I do desire to make it 
that the 
acter for this Chamber is your 
diate duty and that 
mounts every other consideration, for 
without high character 


asm or exuberance will be 


near 


clear building of a high char 
imme 
this duty sur 
your enthusi 
fruitless. 


It is not possible for one to tell you 
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just how you can build up a greater 


chamber of commerce As cities differ 


in character SO do their associations 
What kind of an organization is most 
fitting for Denver, how that organiza 


tion is to be supported, and what its 


undertakings should be, are questions 
to be answered by yourselves | 

do no more than touch upon a few 
points of general application and refer 
to a few fundamental principles that 


seem to me needful in the 


character; 


making of 
and chambers of commerce: 


have character as clearly defined as 
individuals. 
The publie 


will be in 


those of 
standing of a chamber of 


ecommerce exact proport on 


business discernment and eivie 


loyalty. In the 


tration and government more 


to its 
problems of adminis 
and mort 
people want to know what the business 
They 


business 


solution is. 
turn to the 


able to 


ought to be 


organization for 


sound opinions and right judgments 
And a business organization that looks 
after the general business ably and 


is fit to 
problems of the 


honestly 
the But 
you find a commercial body that 
with 


pass judgment upon 


City when 
begins 
ends with business 
that 
mental elément of efficiency as a public 
effective 


begins with business. 


and 
you will find one 


polities 


. ’ 
misses a Tunda 


agency. The 
body 


foreing business into polities 


commercial 


and wins by 


Unity and Conservatism 

I have long held the 
is the better 
chamber of 


opinion that it 


part of wisdom for a 
ecommeree To 
united front to the 


of opinion are 


present a 
Differences 
their 
distorted 


publie 
often exaggerated, 
magnified or 
divided 


significance 


Moreover, a vote upon 
little or no 


quenee as a public influence. The im 


any 
publie issue is of conse 
portant thing is team-work, and a team 
that doesn’t pull together is inefficient 
least. The 
spirit is an important 


to say the get-together 


element of your 


success aS an organization and as an 
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influence upon the publie mind. The 
proper place for the harmonizing of 
differences is in your eouncils—your 
committees and directorate—not in 
your public meetings, where boomers, 
radicals and hot-heads often hurt the 
good reputation of the Chamber. 

You cannot build character on wind. 
In shaping the eharacter of your 
chamber of commeree you may prac 
tice as liberal and as aggressive busi 
ness methods as you choose, but you 
must temper your liberality and ag 
rressiveness with conservatism. The 
attainment of conerete results makes a 
more substantial reputation than good 
resolutions and promises, however vol 
ubly expressed. A ehamber of com 
merce needs a good supply of modera 
tion and reserve. Who respeets the in- 
dividual or the association that talks 
or promises too mueh? The important 
thing is not what the Chamber talks 
about but what it does. Its promise 
must be as good as its bond. 

In considering suggestions to boom 
or boost this or that enterprise the 
Chamber should look out for its credit 
and stability. In all of its undertak- 
ings it should start at the small end, 
feel its way carefully, eount the cost 
and commit itself only when it is cer- 
tain of a suecessful issue. Inflation is 
a bad thing, exeept for balloons. In- 
Hate popular enthusiasm by booming 
and boosting tacties, and ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred you have a 
sudden drop. When self-importance is 
inflated the results are boastfulness and 
ostentation. It is good poliey to allow 
the performance and the record to 
speak for themselves. The moment 
that a chamber of commerce makes a 
few things happen it is elevated in 
publie esteem; its influence is aug- 
mented by the very facet that it does 
not boast of itself or its aceomplish- 
ments. 

The individual intelligenee and en 
terprise of your business men will do 
much for Denver, but individual intel- 





ligence and enterprise massed ean ac- 
complish almost anything you seek. 
To be sure the Chamber of Commerce 
is merely a society of men, but it is a 
society commanding the best brains 
and talents in the community. The 
business mind gives us conservatism as 
well as enterprise, broad principles and 
wise counsels, expert analysis and in- 
cisive methods. The Chamber should 
serve as a brain for the ecity—one that 
ean comprehend the situation, grasp 
the opportunity and direct a master 
hand. 
Foresight and Thoroughness 

The problems of the community, 
social, political or commercial, cannot 
be solved in a day nor disposed of in 
a burst of feeling. Declamatory or de- 
famatory protests are of little value 
nowadays. Americans are impulsive, 
ready for a fight ‘‘instanter,’’ but may- 
be a little less temper would be good 
for us as a nation. What America is 
said to lose through its hot-headed im- 
pulsiveness, its lack of foresight and 
thoroughness, it makes up in superior 
energy and enterprise. Let us grant 
that, but why not use foresight and 
thoroughness in the performance of our 
tasks, especially in the shaping and the 
making of our cities. 

I have never been able to under- 
stand why it is that men of fine busi- 
ness attainments, who in their private 
affairs are prudent and reserved, care- 
ful to guard their eredit and reputa 
tion, will be parties to impetuous, 
hasty, premature action on the part of 
a business association of which they are 
members. They will permit, without 
protest, an organization to go headlong 
into impossible undertakings and to 
scatter its energies over too wide a 
field. Yet they are conscious that 
such conduct is unbusinesslike, disas- 
trous, that it weakens efficiency and 
causes dissatisfaction among them- 
selves. 

The booming and_ boosting’ of 
schemes that are of questionable merit 
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often play fast and loose with sincerity. 


Every business man knows that a 
chamber of commerce must rest upon 
the solid foundation of good faith if it 


The Chamber must 


make good; but it cannot make good 


is to sueceed. 
if its support is given to an enterprise 
that sound business logic condemns, or 
that is not a distinct benefit to the 
people. 

It is far from my mind to hint that 
what you may advocate or endorse 
should have popular approval, for you 
may often stand against publie clamor 
in the publie’s interest. But when you 
are absolutely right and 
with staying qualities, you can win in 
the end; 

The should 
occupy a position of ecommissionership 

a judicial position—in 
munity. 


businesslike 


you can make good. 
Chamber of Commerce 
the 
It should stand between spe- 


coIrn- 


cial interests, or of schemes in the guise 
of publie spirit on the one hand, and 
the credit and welfare of the people 
on the other. The public may be mis- 
led, but the Chamber of 
never should be, simply 

councils are composed of the ablest and 
best trained men. 


Commerce 


because its 


Of course you will 


have complex problems before you, 
and the people of this community and 
you cannot always agree upon their 


solution, but you can accept and stand 
by the majority vote of the Chamber; 
and if the Chamber’s character is right 
its consensus of opinion will be right. 


Securing New Industries 


The establishment of a new industry 
Denver 
knows itself, its advantage and limita- 


is a business enterprise. If 
tions, and pursues a businesslike policy 
it is inevitable that it grow industri- 
ally. A ehamber of commerce that is 
superficial in its analysis of business 
and economic conditions, or that ap- 
peals to public spirit rather than to 
business discernment, is not usually an 
effective promoter of industrial growth. 
When know what 


you industries can 
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located and 
here think first of their value as oceu 


be profitably developed 


pations for your people and then appl) 


your combined talents to 


promotion 
An enthusiastic campaign of boosting, 
glittering generali 


supplemented by 


ties, 1s not an inducement to eithe 
capital or labor. 
and excellent 


conditions are effectual inducements 


Superior commereia 
advantages municipal 

I shall not quarrel with you becaus: 
you think much of conventions; indeed 
it is because I know that Denver is am 
American 
vention city that I speak of the conven 
tion at the moment [ have industry in 
mind. How 
raise, and what efforts you would mak« 


bitious to be the great 


COT 


much money you would 


to secure a great national convention ! 
But would you arouse the whole com 
munity and pledge all the stock needed 
for an industry that would bring to the 
city but 25 families? Permit me to 
point out the mathematical fact that 
the greatest of conventions with bag 
gage. and banners is not of as mue! 
value as one little factory whose opera 
tives and their families live and mov 
about here 365 days in the year 

Many American cities have recently 
gone through a period of eritical sel! 
examination. <A 
ment and 


work of refin 
been he 
gun and is being furthered through the 


great 
reconstruction has 
initiative, enterprise and public spirit 


of organized bodies of business 


men 
such as the Denver Chamber of Com 
meree. The business association is 
finding the weak spots in the body 


politic, and by businesslike treatment is 
applying remedial 
In your 


agencies 


great work of cooperation 


the question is not how little, but how 


much, you can give in the interest of 


your people. See to it that preventive: 


and constructive measures take tli 
place of correction and. reform; and 

you follow unswervingly the safe and 
sane principles of business, Denver will 


rise in the admiration of the nation as 


high as its altitude. 
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Improving the Public Square in Paris, Texas 


The city of Paris, Tex., with a popu- 
“*the 
world.’’ 


18.000. elaims to be 


the 


lation of 


largest city of its size in 


Among its progressive undertakings 


the most recent lm- 
the 
interesting 


Through the courtes) of the 


is the proposed 
provement of the public square by 
erection of a unique and 
building 
Hon. E. H. MeCuistion, M iyvor of Paris, 
we are able to present the plans for 
this improvement 

The present public square in Paris 


belies the heritage of the city ’s name. 


Judged from its photograph, it is an 


unsightly, cheerless which con 


tributes little to the enjoyment and 


spot 


benefit of the general public, to which 
it was dedicated. It 
of market place and hitching station 


is used as a sort 


and as a means of getting somewhere 
else as speedily as possible. The gen 
eral sanitary condition of the square is 
said to be a menace to the general 
health, evident that 
transformation of this part of the pub 
lic property is imperative. 


and it is some 




















PUBLIC SQUARE IN PARIS, TEX., AS IT NOW APPEARS 
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THE PROPOSED PUBLIC 


rHE 


BUILDING 
PUBLIC 
There is in Paris no suitable and safe 
repository for historical documents and 
other objects where they can be prop- 
erly exhibited; nor is there any fitting 
memorial art collection or memorial 
tablet to perpetuate the honor of the 
pioneers of Lamar County and Paris. 
These men and women are rapidly pass 
ing away, and with them will be lost 
much valuable historical information if 
means are not promptly provided for 
its preservation. 

All these considerations have brought 
about the plans for a building which 
shall meet the requirements of a mem- 
orial collection, and shall also provide 
for the comfort and convenience of the 


public. Plans have been made for a 


WHICH 


SQUARE 


WILL DIGNIFY 
PARIS, TEX. 


AND ORNAMENT 
IN 


building to oeceupy a circle not more 


than 100 feet in diameter, to cost not 
more than $10,000. It is to have four 
entrances, each side presenting the 


same pleasing and dignified appear 
ance. The first or ground floor is to 


contain an exhibit hall, 16 x 41 feet, 
where may be shown fine agricultural 
and mineral products sent in by any 
citizen of the county. In this hall and 
in other suitable places within and with- 
out the building provision will be made 
for the plaeing of busts, memorial tab 
lets and historical relies. 

The arrangement of toilet conveni 
ences is clearly shown in the diagrams. 
They 
type, 


are of the most modern sanitary 
and are connected with the city 
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sewer system. The walls dividing the The City Couneil will retain the di- 
toilet rooms are of solid brick. There rect supervision and control of the 
are ample lockers for the janitor and building, and provide for policing it, 
the matron. The second or main floor but the general direction and manage- 
contains a ladies’ parlor, a rest room, ment of its historical, memorial and art 
a dressing room and two sick chambers features will be vested in a board of 
with beds and other equipment, to- twelve trustees, to be nominated by the | 
vether with adequate toilet facilities, Mayor and confirmed by the Couneil. 


also a gentleman’s waiting room and a The length of term of office is to be de 
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combination room, which can be com- termined by lot, the names being 
pletely cut off from the other rooms. drawn by the City Seeretary in the 
All the furnishings are to be comfort- presence of the 


Council. The first 
able and suitable. The annual budget 


name drawn will be subject to reap- 
pointment or to the appointment of a 
tors and matrons and for furnishing successor in May, 1912, and each sue- 
and maintaining the building. 


will contain provision for paying jani- 


cessive name drawn shall hold one year 
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longer than the one preceding, so that the placing of memorial tablets in or 
the last one drawn shall remain on the upon the building. There is a wise 
board eleven years longer than the provision that no one shall be eligibl 
first. This arrangement is only ad- to membership on the board of trustees 
visory, but is designed to insure a who has not attained the age of thirty 

' painstaking and conservative body, years. and who has not been a. resi 

free from radical and impulsive poli- dent of Paris or of Lamar County for 

cles. at least ten vears. Each member must 
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The board of trustees will adopt its also show a becoming pride in loeal 
own bylaws and choose the time and _ history, and must be conspicuous for 
place of its meetings. Its task will be his or her broad, liberal and indepen 
to a¢eept or reject exhibits of pro- dent recognition of merit. Any citizen 
ducts, minerals, ete., paintings, photo- of Paris or of the county will have the 
graphs and statues of historical and right to nominate any worthy person 
memorial interest, as well as to control to be honored in the ways suggested, 
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Problems and Achievements of the Art 
Commission’ 





The Artistic and Practical Difficulties That Arise in the 
Selection of Public Monuments and Their Settings 





By John Quincy Adams, Ph.D. 


Assistant Secretary of the Art Commission of New York 


The present position of the Art Com- 
mission in its relation to city depart- 
ments and to the public generally has 
not been achieved in a day. Its attain- 
ment has been due to the fact that the 
Commission has accepted its full re- 
sponsibilities, and conscientiously per- 
formed its functions. At the same 
time it has always kept in mind a clear 
conception of its jurisdiction, and has 
rigidly kept within its own domain. 
Of recent years it may be said it has 
come to be more a question of codpera- 
tion of the Commission with the vari- 
ous departments than rigid decisions. 

One of the conditions which makes 
its work difficult is the fact that its de- 
cision must often be rendered within a 
short time. Probably in every depart- 
ment of the city, demands for new 
structures expand more rapidly than 
the department’s ability to cope with 
it. So that when the appropriation is 
made for a new building naturally the 
department is always in a great hurry 
to begin operations, and the Commis- 
sion is always anxious to help the de- 
partment in this way, but at the same 
time it can approve only those designs 
which seem satisfactory. 

Another very difficult problem which 
is constantly demanding a solution is 
the location of public monuments. 
These difficulties are due chiefly to the 
fact that in most eases the monument 
is not designed for a_ speeitic site. 
When completed it is submitted for a 
definite spot which, in most instances, 
is selected not because it suits the char- 


~* An address delivered before the Munici- 
pal Art Society of New York. 
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acter of the monument but because it is 
conspicuous; as, for instance, at the 
junction of two or more important 
streets or in a prominent place in one 
of the chief squares or parks. 

It is self-evident that the character 
of the monument should determine the 
nature of its setting. The all-import- 
ant question in selecting a site is that 
it shall be of a character suited to the 
monument; but, usually, in order to 
satisfy the desire for a conspicuous 
place, other considerations are ignored, 
and, in consequence, many monuments 
stand in unsuitable locations. The 
sites for monuments erected before the 
existence of the Art Commission were 
not as a rule chosen hastily, but in 
nearly every case much time and effort 
were devoted to the selection, and in 
many instances it took several years to 
reach a decision. That so many monu- 
ments stand in unfortunate locations is, 
therefore, due not to carelessness or 
lack of deliberation but to failure to 
recognize the fact that a well-placed 
monument forms an integral part of its 
surroundings. Beeause of this failure 
to appreciate that there should be a dis- 
tinet relationship between a monument 
and its immediate neighborhood, many 
monuments have no relation to the 
shape or size of the place where they 
stand nor to their surroundings. Some 
are in the midst of great whirlpools of 
traffic with skyserapers towering above 
them and huge sign boards for a back- 
ground. One ean examine and enjoy 
them only at the risk of life and limb. 
Swallowed up and submerged in the 
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THE WASHINGTON STATUE IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


In the midst of a great whirlpool of traffic, with huge signboards for a background 
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An example f a well placed ynur 


turmoil and confusion of these promi- 
nent foeal points of street traffic thes. 
monuments to distinguished men ay 
pear as forlorn bronze figures strandea 
on their granite pedestals. Such situa- 
tions destroy the dignity and beauty of 
the monuments 

Many monuments consist of massive 
granite pedestals surmounted by huge 
bronze busts. Many of them stand on 
beautiful green lawns, conspicuous ob 
jects, but 


their 


without relation to 
Surely it 
that 


parks, or 


logical 
surroundings cannot 


reasonably be claimed they are 
that the 
green lawns would not be more beauti 


ful without them It is 


ornaments to the 


easy to im 
agine that some giant striding through 
the park with a monument under his 
arm became tired and set it down and 
left it where it now stands, displacing 
grass and shrubs, and disfiguring the 
face of nature It must not be under 
stood that the Art Commission is op 
posed to monuments in parks, but the 
Commission is that 


coneerned every 


EQUESTRIAN STATI 


I 


pproved by the 


ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 


Municipal Art Commission 


monument should be so placed as to fit 
into its surroundings and, above all, to 
enhance the beauty of the park in 
which it is placed. 

Those who look at public structures, 
the designs of which have been ap 
feel 


these structures are not very beautiful, 


proved by the Commission, may 


but naturally the Commission does not 
expect or attempt to get masterpieces 

decisions are not 
artistic and ideal 
qualities, for with the city as well as 
the private citizen many practical ques- 


in every ease. Its 


based solely on 


tions must be taken into account. Con- 
achievements of the 


(Commission are not to be 


sequently, the 
found so 
much by comparing the structures it 
approves with an ideal standard, as by 
an examination of the records on file 
in its office. Only by 
‘*disapproved’”’ design 


comparing a 
with its im- 
proved and ‘‘approved’’ successor can 
one form a just appreciation of how 
much the Commission has 
publie art and architecture. 


done for 














Woman’s Influence in Beautifying Our Cities 
With Trees’ 


™% 


Her Finest Qualities Are Exercised in This Broad Field 
of Civic Work 


me 


By J. J. Levison, M.F. 


Forester, Brooklyn and Queens Parks, New York City 


Never before have people cared so 
much about other people as they do to 
day. Social thought and sympathy 
are growing more intense every day, 
both among men and women. The 
woman of today is different from the 
woman of yesterday, not so much in 
her ideals or sympathies as in the ex- 
pression of these ideals. Women have 


always been naturally idealistic and al- 


‘Ways will be, but the difference be- 


tween their present and past idealism 
lies in the fact that today it is more far 
reaching, extending to the interests of 
their neighbors and the community at 
large. 

There is a new field opening for 
women as factors in ¢ivie Improvement. 
Women have always set the moral and 
esthetic standard in the community in 
which they lived, and when they once 
get into this new field of making our 
cities more beautiful—a field which is 
really closest to their natural bent, 
they ought to accomplish wonders. 
Their confined life of former years 
gave them no chance to demonstrate 
their fitness for this sort of work. But 
today new interest in outdoor life to- 
gether with new social relations is 
bringing out the wonderful esthetic 
and moral qualities that have been so 
long diverted from the problems of the 
city beautiful, and are now demon- 
strating a woman’s superior fitness to 
do much in this new field. The in- 
stances where women have helped to 
improve their cities with trees are nu- 
merous. 

* From a lecture before the East New 


York Branch of the Political Equality Asso- 
ciation in Brooklyn 


In Brooklyn it was women who or 
ganized a national city tree association 
and who started the first tree clubs 
among school children in this country 
The association is located at the Chil 
dren’s Museum in Brooklyn. In my 
own work, | find that it is always the 
women who fight for the preservation 
of their trees when some publie service 
corporation tries to injure them. It 
Was a Woman and an energetic one at 
that who started our Children’s Farms 


in Brookly n. 

















ONE OF BROOKLYN'S S6 TREELESS SCHOOLS 


Last winter, | was invited by thi 
ladies of Rome, N. Y., to come to that 
city and tell them what to do for their 
trees. Those ladies formed a civie or 
colleeted sufficient 
funds to care for their trees all the 


ganization, and 


year. In less than a year they have 
demonstrated the value of their work, 
and are now influencing the city 
authorities to appropriate sufficient 
funds for the preservation and plant 
ing of their city trees. In Morristown, 


N. J., the same thing oceurred. It was 


PRA 
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a Massachusetts woman who founded 
the first improvement society in the 
United States About ten years ago 


women formed a ¢ivie 
Park, Chieago, and 


improvement as 
sociation in South 
within a few years not only changed 
the esthetic and sanitary appearance of 
section, but extended their 


their own 


influence to the whole city. At Lin 


Nebraska tne 


work on tne 


coln. women started 
their 


where they planted trees, and tried by 


elivie school grounds, 


this means to inculeate in the children 
a love for the beautiful. How muel 
better are suel practical lessons 1n 


much of our routine teae! 


eivies than 


ing! Only the other day, I was 


Mothers’ Club of a 


n com 


munication with the 


school in Flatbush which started 


puvHle 


; 


campaign to plant trees around their 


school and in neighborhood In 
; 


California women saved. the 


(Calaveras grove of big trees. a ma 
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that has become a question of national 
interest, and has received the commen- 
dation of Congress and the leading men 
of the country. 

I will not cite the hundreds of other 
have the 
prime factors in beautifying our cities 


cases where women been 
with shade trees and well kept parks, 
but I will say that here is a broad and 
field the 


woman, a field that tends to make our 


interesting awaiting modern 
living in and our 
field 


woman 


surroundings worth 
better 


requires every 


citizens and 


that 


healthier; a 
virtue a 
possesses her good taste. her moral in 


her love for the good and beau 


stinets, 


tiful, her patience and perseverance 
Beeause of these, her natural gifts, she 
is bound to excel man in this field of 


endeavor, for, after all, man’s sphere of 
is his work, 
tends to be 


routine tiat 


influence, in a general way 


and this work too often 


come a matter of suen 




















THE 


FIRST KNOWN 


Started in the publi S ols by ladies of 


and Pres¢ ition of C 





CITY TREE 


the American 








CLUB IN AMERICA 


Association for the Planting 


headquarters in Brooklyn 
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THE 


there is absolutely no inspiration in it. 
Men too often cannot see the moral is- 
sues at stake in living on treeless 
streets or in sections devoid of parks. 
Here we are spending so many millions 
of dollars on our schools, and out of 
the 166 Publie Schools in Brooklyn, 86 
have not even one tree in front of them, 
and only 10 are completely surrounded 
by trees. I do not believe that women 
would tolerate this if they could help 
it. There is no doubt that women are 
the natural leaders for the realization 
of the city beautiful—beautiful not 
with a lot of expensive cut stone, for- 
midable fences or marble columns, but 
beautiful with natural parks. with 
avenues lined with fine trees and with 
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front yards covered with verdure and 
blossoms, and beautiful with children, 
healthy mentally and physically. 

The whole subject of city trees and 
its vast opportunities for helping man- 
kind has been greatly overlooked. 
Our schools and many other forms of 
civic improvement have received our 
attention because we have realized 
their importance to our health and de- 
velopment, but our trees, both in the 
parks and on the streets, have beer 
slighted in spite of the facet that as a 
civic problem they are as important to 
our health and development and are as 
influential in the making of our future 
citizens as any other institution or form 


of eivie improvement today 





The Value 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court has confirmed a judg- 
ment of the lower court, fixing what may 
be called a good round value on trees in the 
city. 

A construction company doing some 
work on a street, found that the trees hin- 
dered their progress. They thereupon cut 
down the trees without so much as consider- 
ing for one moment their value to the own- 
er’s property. 

Suit was at once brought against the 
company, the damages being laid at $500 
for each tree cut down. The plaintiff re- 
covered for the full amount as the value of 
the trees, and the court added $1,000 more 
for punitive damages. It was this verdict 
which was carried to the Appellate Court 
and has been sustained. 

The recent hot spell in our own city and 
in others has demonstrated the value of 
shade trees. Not only are they things of 
beauty, but in warding off the oppressive 
rays of the direct sun they afford great pro- 
tection to both health and life. It is in 
the treeless, shadeless, unprotected parts of 


of a Tree 


the city that the largest percentage of heat 
fatalities always occur. Even on days when 
not a breath of air is stirring, and when it 
is hot everywhere, the shade of a tree is 
grateful and affords a sense of relief. 

Five hundred dollars may seem a large 
sum for a tree in the city, but it must be 
remembered that the value of the tree as 
kindling wood or as lumber, or even as the 
material for house trim or furniture, is not 
the thing to be considered. The tree re- 
quired many years to grow. It not only 
adorned the property, but it afforded health, 
comfort, enjoyment and protection to its 
owners. Its place, when destroyed, could 
not be filled by another tree inside of fif- 
teen, twenty or thirty vears, and all this 
time the owners of the property are de- 
prived of its benefits. 

When the courts take all these facts int 
consideration, and assess construction com 
panies $500 for each large tree willfully de- 
stroyed by them, trees will be safer and the 
work of shade tree commissions will be bet- 
ter protected and more highly respected 
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The Development of the Electric Fire Alarm 
System 
By L. E. Lowry * 


The fact has always been recognized in electrical circuits and the apparatus It 
connection with municipal tire protection was not until the invention of the aut: 
that neither the most thoroughly equipped matic repeater in 1870 that the fire alarn 
department nor the most ample supply of | telegraph was brought within the reach of 
Vater 1s OT any av: intil the existence the smaller cities and towns. This inven 

1 location of a fire are made kn It tion made it practicable to strike all the 
s natural, therefore. that side bv sick tl bells and gongs of the alarm system directly 
the development nethods for fighting from the street signal boxes and without 
fire will be found improvement in the the intervention of an operator in the cen 
means used for transmitting alarms of fir tral office. 
from the section threatened to the location For ease and reliability of operation, 
f the fire fighting apparatus boxes and alarm apparatus were distributed 

The first regular fire alarm telegraph over a number of independent lines or cir 
system in the United States was that cuits. Later, improvements were made to 
idopted by the city of Boston in 1852, and prevent interference between tw alarms 

2th of April that vear the initial sent in over different circuits at or about 

alari s electrically transmitted fron the same time. 
the central office in that city to the nine The first signal boxes used in the Bostor 
tower bells scattered about the city on svstem depended in their operation upor 
| this alarm was sounded. Pr is the turning of a crank by hand, and it was 
1850) the Morse telegraph had claimed and generally believed at the time 
been used in New York to signal the exis that almost any one could do it correctly. 
tence of fires, but Boston was the first city Kxperience proved otherwise: it was soon 
to install a complete special system for fire found that in the turning of the cranks on 
alarm purposes these boxes th. parties sending in the 

Following Boston’s example, Philadel alarms would be so much excited that they 

| phia installed a fire alarm system in 1855, would generally turn the cranks too rapidly, 
and St. Louis, New Orleans and Baltimore and it was always difficult and sometimes 


followed in 1858 and 1860, Since that impossible for the operators at the central 
time the adoption of electric fire alarm office to make out the signals, which were 
systems has been steady, until at the pres recorded in dots and dashes on a Morse 
ent time over one thousand cities and register at the central office. The addition 
towns have installed fire alarm telegraph of the automatic box was, therefore, most 
systems. gladly hailed by all those who were strug- 
The original system as installed in Bos gling with this very uncertain means of 
ton was adapted only to large cities which transmitting definite signals. 
could afford to employ a corps of day and It is difficult at the present time to un- 
night operators to receive and transmit derstand many of the objections and preju- 
alarms to maintain the integrity of the dices which had to be overcome in securing 
: ; , the general establishment of the electric 
PA od ane ey Fe ee See is alee system, but this can be well un- 
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derstood when it is remembered that the 
irs steam re engihe ised in Bos Vas 
bitterly opposed by the men connect 

he department nd was stored away and 
illowed t rust and go to pieces, 


The first patent on an automatic sig? il 


“ated DV a p il] to be freed trom the 


mechanism after the pull is made was 


taken out in 1867, but careless, inexperi 
enced or designing persons could still inter 
fere with these boxes while transmitting a 


signal, and it was not until about two years 


ater than this difficulty was overcome by 
1 new device known as the “Non-Interfer 
ence Pull,” by the use of which when a box 
was once started this signal could not be 


interfered with by pulling the box again 
before the signal was completed. 

The 
the 
plied to the transmission of signals and 
i that al 
or more boxes were operated at 
the 


next step in advance was made when 


non-interference principles were ap- 


signaling boxes were so arranged 


though two 
or about same instant no confusion of 
signals would result, a complete and definite 
signal being transmitted by one of the 
Later, successive feat 
the 


number of boxes might 


boxes so operated. 


ires were introduced into boxes by 


neans of which a 


l 


be operated simultaneously without the 
loss of 

The positive non-interfering and succes- 
box the 


highest development of the art of fire alarm 


an alarm from any box. 


sive type of fire alarm 


represents 


telegraphy and is rapidly being adopted by 
nearly all the municipalities in this coun 


try and abroad. 





ORIGINAL FIRE 


TURN AS 


ALARM 
FIRST 


BOX WITH 
USED IN 


CRANK 


BOSTON 








MODERN 


MECHANISM OF A 


NSIDI 


FIRE ALARM BOX 


Soon after the introduction of the aut 
matic box and the automatic repeat 
(which made the system available fon 


comparatively small cities), the prin 
was made useful in central office svster 
introduction of a so 
Prot 


many years the Superintendent of the Bu 


by the called “joke! 


system, invented by Garrett, for 


reau of Electricity of Chicago. This joker 


plan, patented in 1876, permitted alarms 


£0 directly from the signal boxes to thos 
mpanies which ar 


fire «© expecte | t re 


spond to fire a'arms. Improvements have 
been made combining this plan with 
automatic repeater, so that now if is Co 


‘dered 


equipment of 


more important than ever my oe 


central ottices 


Besides the joker svstem, many other 


provements have been made in central 
fice eq ipments. These moder equ 
ments involve some extremely 


the 


mechanism ever produced 


devices and most careTul and perts 


The great 


portance of having everything pertainin 


these central office equipments for large 
eities as pertect as possible will be ip 
parent when attention is called to the fact 


according to a 
had 9,327 


same Vvear 


that 
York 
In the 

St. Louis, 3,894; 
1,612; 
their size and population. 


recent report, 
alarms of fire in one year 
Philadelphia had 


Boston, LOS1; Baltimore 


LO; 


and other cities in proportion t i 
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CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE FIRI 
The mplete installation 
| save it he sending arms 
from the street boxes ‘CaS et the 
f ire to find the key readily order 
to prevent false rms, the keyless door 
was nvente 1. Ry tl levice the kc I 
could be opened by the turning of a handle 


This 


motion 


handle wound a 


mechan =I th 


was 80 inde | ( a si 
box This was intende 
isly disposed persons fre 


the box or turning 
Unt | recent vears 


generate 


however, an important 
the 


The 


tricity for 


very 
light and 
few vears has made it 


obtain from 


nothing was Ist 


electric ¢ 


advance step 
introduction of 


general use ol 


possible 


‘lectric 


gong within the 
1 to deter malici 
m meddling with 


false alarms. 


irrents 


galvanic batteries 


Within a fe 


Ww years, 
was 


the storag: 


power during the last 


and prac 
light and 


power companiés all electric power 
needed for fire telegraph purposes at a 
m ium f cost. and Ce mparatively recent 
nve ns have made its applicat é and 
} ’ } . 
se ASV, & I i, re bie and s 


ALARM 


SYSTEM AT 


NEWARK, N. J. 


of its kind in the world 


Specially constructed switchboards have 
been provided for charging and discharg- 
storage batteries, and these boards 
needed to 
Not- 


withstanding the great superiority and con- 


ing the 


are provided with every device 


insure perfect and reliable operation. 


venience of this battery over the old gravity 


battery, it can be maintained at about half 


the cost. 
In connection with the regular municipal 
systems for fire alarm telegraph, it is itm- 


portant to eall attention to what is known 


as the “auxiliary” system intended as an 


aid to the regular system in giving prompt 
alarms to fire departments from the 


This is an important 


direct 
interior of buildings. 
improvement towards more prompt trans- 
of alarms of fire. 

The successful use and greatest value of 
the fire 
strated municipal 
is even suggested by many at the present 
time that the means for giving alarms from 
the interior of buildings should be fur- 
nished by municipalities and paid for by 
those desiring the added protection afforded, 
as water is furnished. 


mission 


alarm telegraph have been demon- 


through ownership. It 











THE 


New Automatic Chemical Engine 
at Norristown, Pa. 

The Montgomery Hose Company, Norris 
Pa., is 


town, rejoicing in the 


of the 


possession 


handsome automobile chemical en- 


gine and hose wagon shown in the accom- 


panying illustration. The car is designed 
to earry 1,000 feet of 21%” fire department 


hose, 


and has a chemical tank with a ¢a- 
pacity of 40 gallons that is placed directly 
back of the driver’s seat. There is seating 


capacity for ten men and standing room 


for many more. The equipment comprises 
a door opener, axe, crowbar, lanterns and 
two three-gallon Boyd-Plunger fire depart 
On the left-hand side 


nozzle of the 


ment extinguishers. 


is a large turret invincible 


type, capable of combining two streams 


from pumps or hydrants and throwing a 


single powerful stream which can easily be 


The hose basket car 


over the front end of the body is able 


directed by one man. 
ried 
200 feet of chemical hose. 
load 


from 40 to 50 miles pe 


to carry 


The car with the regular can at 


in a speed of 
roads. On a 


hour on level recent test. 


arried 19 men and full equipment up a 
7150 grade at the rate of 20 miles an hour. 


The car was designed and built by James 
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Selecting New York's Fire Chief 
The examination for the post of fir 


chief in New York City, which 


piace 


took 


in July, is said to be the most remarkable 
and important civil service test ever K1 
[It was a straight competitive tr 
which extraordinary care Was tak 

each paper on 1ts 


ing of the 


+} 
ul 


merits. Phe indwi 
candidates was neve1 


examiners, for 


ie each candidate's 
vaS Known only Dy a number, and the 
papers were transsecribed by three 


wraphers in a locked room, after whic! 
original papers were locked in a vault. 


It was a severe and technically thor 


examination, due to the iny new 
ems presented by e growtl the 
higher buildings, fire-fighting with cl 
ls iriation of water pressure and dea 
g with unexpected emerge he 
re chief must understand how to handle 
ngineering and_= strategical  diftteculties 


John 


cessful candidate. 


Deputy Chief 














AUTOMOBILE CHEMICAL 


AND TRUCK COMBINATION, FIRE DEPARTMENT, NORRISTOWN, PA. 

















Two Unique and Efficient Pumping Plants at 
Manchester, Mass. 
By C. H. Clark 


The village of Manchester, Mass., has 


what is probably the most complete water 
supply system possessed by any town of 
its size in the country. This village is 
surrounded by many beautiful hills, on 
the tops of the highest of which some of 
the handsome residences of the neighbor 
hood are located. In order to supply the 
top floors of such houses with ample water 
pressure and to provide for the future 
erection of residences on the other hills, 
a radical change in the supply system of 
the village was decided upon, and about 
two years ago the old plant, which was 
many times taxed to the limit of its ca- 
pacity, was replaced 

The old plant consisted of boilers and 
steam pumps which forced the water from 
nearby driven wells to a standpipe located 
on a hill about 180 feet above the station. 
This plant furnished ample pressure for 
the lower section of the town, but the 
second floors of the houses located on the 
higher hills could be assured of but an 
intermittent supply of water at the best. 
In addition to this, during the dry season 
the wells were taxed to their utmost ca 
pacity, and it was evident that an addi 
tional source of water supply, as well as 
a pumping plant of greater capacity, 
would be necessary. 

A small body of water known as Gravel 
Pond was selected as the source of new 
supply, and here the Gravel Pond pump- 
ing station was erected The station is 
built on the banks of the pond, and the 
water is pumped to a new<standpipe hav- 
ing a capacity of, approximately, 1,000,000 
gallons, located on the highest hill in the 
vicinity. 

This standpipe is of reinforced concrete, 


[92] 


and measures 50 feet in diameter by about 
70 feet in height. Inasmuch as this new 
storage tank is located some 50 feet from 
the old standpipe, the lower sections of the 
town have a high-pressure service exceed- 
ing 120 pounds, and this is ample to sup- 
ply water to the top of any residence that 
may be built on the highest available hill. 

The equipment of the station consists of 
two distinct power and pumping units, 
similar in every respect and, under ordin- 
ary conditions, each designed to be run on 
alternate days. The two power pumps were 
furnished by the Goulds Manufacturing 
Co. Each has a capacity of 1,000,000 gal- 
lons per day of 24 hours. Each pump is 
driven by a three-cylinder, four-cycle gas 
engine developing 65 brake horse-power at 
260 revolutions per minute. The gas for 
each engine is obtained from a suction pro- 
ducer, which uses either anthracite or bitu- 
minous coal. 

It will be seen that the station consists 
of two complete and independent plants 
housed under one roof, and that, should 
the necessity suddenly arise, both pumps 
tnay be operated at the same time to fur- 
nish a double supply of water for an 
indefinite period. But in addition to this, 
either producer may be connected so as to 
supply gas to either motor, and although 
it is intended that each prime mover shall 
be run by its own separate producer, this 
interchangeability of the source of gas ren- 
ders a shutdown caused by the failure of 
either generator almost an impossibility. As 
a further precaution against the necessity 
of a complete shutdown, however, the pro- 
ducers have been designed of sufficient ca- 
pacity so that either may furnish enough 
gas to run both pumping plants for a limited 


ry 
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EXTERIOR 


if ! Above the 


» coal required 


producers is a_ lof 
Tol 
stored, and as the pro 
are charged from the top, but very littl 
handling of the fuel is required. 

This type of pump in connection with the 
gas producers and gas engines has shown a 
remarkable improvement over the old equip 
ment in points of etticiency. 

Superintendent Andrews reports that dur- 
ing the year ending February Ist, 1910, 60,- 
578,000 gallons of water have been pumped 
at the Gravel Pond station, with an attend- 
This 


water 


ant coal consumption of 58,485 tons. 
1,035,700 gallons of 
Although some of 


this water was pumped into the old stand- 


approximates 
pumped per ton of coal. 


pipe against an average discharge head of 
125 feet, the great majority of it was forced 
into the upper tank against an average dis- 
feet 
may be assumed that practically all of the 


charge head about 75 greater, and it 
pumping was done against this average 200 
foot head. The daily records of the amount 
of water pumped are not reckoned from the 
number of revolutions made by the engines 
or pumps, but are taken directly from me- 
ters installed in the mains, and consequent- 
ly whatever small amount of slip may be 
present is provided for, and only the actual 
number of gallons pumped enter into com- 





SAVE 


POND STATION 


putation. Probably { re 
able day’s runs was that made August 1st 
1910. when 330.000 i| S 
In ped rainst dl se] irae 1¢ 210 
tl attendant coal cons lmpt I tf FOO 
pounds, This averages nearly 
gallons per ton of coal, and as the su 
lift represented about a 25 
the day’s work was accomplished at an « 


ceedingly high efticieney 


Perhaps a better idea of the 


economy of this performance may be 


tained by a comparison with the coal e 
During the ye 


ending January 31st, 1909, 66,606,770 


sumption of the old plant. 
ga 
lons of water had been pumped with ar 

tendant coal consumption of 220,255 tons 
This represents an average of 302,000 gal 
los per ton of coal. The new pumps ther 
fore deliver more than three times as much 
water as the old did, per ton of coal In 
addition to this, the new equipment pumps 
against about a 35-foot higher head than 
the old plant had to contend with. This 
the 


when it is understood that the new Grav: 


contrast is rendered all more striking 
Pond station is not operated at full load, and 
that 


not yet 


engines and producers have 
called work to the 


limit of the eapacity for which they were 


pumps, 
been upon to 


cesigned. A gas engine will show higher 
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THE 


ing a reserve supply in the case of emer- 
gency or when it is desired to empty or re- 
pair the new stand pipe. Both 
pumps at both stations may be connected 


sets ol 





h either standpipe, and the result is 
two absolutely independent pumping, sup- 
d storage systems. All parts and 
both systems are interconnected, 
ver, so that conditions could hardly 
se that would necessitate a total 
(he results obtained fron this 
S are fully as satisfactory as 
those fu <d at the Gravel Pond station, 
vide an additional and conclusive 
he ethiciency of such an inst 
he home station alone ts new 
I t s much better able to s ply 
wn than the old equipment 
r suc n llit can be obt ed 
G is triplex pumps with less 
tendant slip. This is an ir rtant 
sideration, for, as previously stated 


season the level of the { v 


tl lriven wells is reduced until the su 
n gauge of the pumps shows a vacuum 
25 or 26 inches. The water from these 
lriven wells is somewhat harder than that 


tained from Gravel Pond, and in conse- 





ience it has been decided to operate | 
plants throughout the year and to mix 


the water from the two sources in one 
high pressure standpipe. 

Under normal conditions, it is intended 
to operate one plant at each station on al- 


ts in 


ternate days. As the two pumping s 
each station are themselves operated alter- 
nately, this requires the use of each pro- 
ducer, engine and pump but once in every 
four days. Of course during the summer 
months, and at other times when there is 
an unusual demand for water, both sta- 
tions will be operated every day, but even 
this gives each set one day’s rest in every 
two. 

Under this system ample time is pro- 
vided to inspect and clean thoroughly the 
ignition apparatus and other parts of the 
yas engine or producer requiring atten- 
tion. During the past year, however, the 
engines and producers have required but 
very little extra attention, while the pumps, 
of course, have demanded nothing 
than the necessary oil supply. 


more 
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Water Meter Economies 


In nis Frank K. Me 


annual ren rt, 


! 

ter commissioner at Somerville. M 
Says: 

One of the most important branches of 
the department work continues to be the 
installation of water meters under the pr 
Visions of the Metropolitan Water Act 
Some of our neighboring cities have finished 
the metering of all their services, and find 
is a result of the consequent diminut 
onsumption of water, that the ent x 
pense of their meter installation I 
offset by the reduction in tl 

ssment It is pleasing to note 

pping in the daily cor 

our own city, per capita 

r being &( } 

thet. ad ; 
) ecort 
butable 

icita 

WW — ae 
that those muni tic ‘ 

ted their 
gy i! to know 
bee iccomplisned Db t ad rt é 

e effect of substar red 

ité eSSI T f 

t } ease hv ; + 

city’s proportion of the Metropolit 
tax for 1909, was $112,57 
f ar ncrease in the ene! evy ¢ 
water district and the 
tion of our city, whic! é es as a basis 
one-third the annual assessment, it n 
fairly estimated that th ty’s assessment 
for water for 1910 would ive been as | 
as $114,000, but on account of the reducti 
which we were able to make in our wats 
consumption for the year, the amo 
actually assessed on us was but $110,056.2 
making an estimated saving of $4,000 as 
result of the present meter installation. As 
the cost of our meter installation for the 
year was but $4,632.73, it will be seer t 


the saving effected represents a large 
centage of the cost of the work 


“The natural increase in the water income 
which would take place under the old rating 
is being held well in check by the extension 


of the meter system, and it is reasonable 
to expect some reduction in the income ulti- 
mately, as many metered consumers find 
their bills for water to be only one-third or 
one-half the amount they were under the 
old schedule. That the income is holding 


up well, however, is seen by comparison 
with the previous year, when the city was 
43 per cent. metered, the increase showing 
over $3,000 with 48 per cent. of the services 
metered, and but $140 less than the high 
mark reached in 1906, with but 25 per cent 
of the services metered. While but 48 per 


cent of the city is metered, the accounts 
show that 55 per cent of the water income 
is derived from metered services.” 








Town and Village 


Camden's Playgrounds 


The tirst playgrounds in Camden, N. J., 
vere established 1908 by the Playground 
\ss ition vl included some of thi 
most public-spirited men and womet 
city It s an hteresting tact Nn ! 
t vith the raising of 1,000 hy ibser 

r puUurpos that the ni ers I 
t e and fire d rtments I ed 
I nd g the } g 
The Camden Boar Ir J 
i tetis the stor 
Why shouldn't we help you when you 
ure elping us was the remark made by 


and permission was given to use parts of 

Pyne Point Park for the same purpose. 
There is a regular daily program for the 

besides 


playgrounds : the periods of free 


play there are periods for gymnastic exer- 
cises, ball games, track athletics and mili 
tary drill among the boys, and similar 
games and recreation for the girls; there is 
“occupation work” to train the eye and the 


hand and to give rest between games; then 
are the story-telling hour and the kin 
folk dane- 
ng, ete., with a grand play festival at the 


All these activ 


dergarten work, the ring games, 


end of the season. ities are 














MICKLE SCHOO! 
more than one police officer. The play- 
ground would take some troublesome gangs 
off their hands, and would diminish the 
amount of mischief done by idle youths, 
and the officers were quick to realize this.” 

Two of the school yards were turned over 
by the Board of Education for playgrounds, 
and one year’s successful operation of these 
grounds their 
educative value and their moral influence. 


“proved their usefulness, 
In 1909 five commissioners were appointed, 
two of whom had been officers of the Play- 
ground Association, and $5,000 was appro- 
priated by the City Council for the first 
Four 
school yards were equipped as playgrounds, 


year’s work under city management. 
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PLAYGROUND, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 

under competent leadership. On the 1910 
program team contests were a new feature. 
There were relay races, potato races and 
many track games, with baseball played on 
the armory field. The publie 
bath was given for swimming contests. 


use of a 


It was a good year’s work, and it showed 
that while Camden is making a relatively 
large appropriation compared with its re- 
The school 
yards are too small, and can be used only 
in the summer, and a plea for help outside 
the city apropriation is made so that per- 
manent grounds and permanent and ade- 
quate equipment may be secured. 


sources, more money is needed. 
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What a New Jersey Club Has Done 

Sixteen vears ago the Porch ¢ R 
erton. N. J.. was started by a few wome 
t ( i \ th current liter t ‘ 
sul er Co! rt of their respective p é 
In ears the membership had g1 

y, and the club was incorporated unde 
the New Jersey law in order to hold proy 
erty. Today the membership is 125 

Ek. H. B. Roberts tells in the July 
Suburban Life what this club has done to 
iplift its community. <A club house was 
built in 1909 on ground bought by the club, 
ind in their new home the members hav: 
devoted themselves to the study of home 


economics, civie betterment, municipal 
and social hygiene and child welfare with 
the 
first 


to the great outside world. 


poise and grasp that develop women 
of all as homemakers, and link them 
The club house 
is furnished like an artistic and homelike 


private library. It has an assembly room 


, 
‘ 


LOAN CIETY 
. \ | 
| ‘ (; | 
f We s { . ( 
Riverton Board Educ | 
lucted discuss s ol ‘ ‘ 
: client import e tos , 
the leading town 1 
As instances of its 
a shade tree commiss ? Vas created tter 
the club’s village mprovement sé g 
an ill istrated lecture on si cle trees 
that the mothers’ section, which s | the 
American family, the public sche sim 
plicity in living and entertaining, and the 
edueation of the voung in social hygiene, 
was the germ of the Mothers’ Congress of 


New 


Je rsey. 


Gleanings 


The City’s New Ideal 

Henry “The 
appears 
tells about 


shows how 


third article 
the Cities,” which 
the August World’s Work, 
making better citizens, and 
Kansas City, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Oven’s on 
Awakening of 


in 


Boston, Grand Rapids and other cities are 
working out the city’s guardianship of her 


children. 


“The disposition of the present day 
commercial organization to take an active 
share in this uplift is in strong contrast 


to the disposition manifested by them until 
a few years ago to attend strictly to what 


they considered their own business and to 
leave such things as making better citi- 
zens to the dreamers and ‘high brows. 


They were even accused of doing things to 
hamper the work for public welfare In 
many cases they were accepted as typify- 
ing the greedy, shortsighted commercial 
spirit. 

“This is all changed now. Your modern 
chamber of commerce has developed a con- 
science and a new and broader point of 
view. A few years ago such organizations 
were satisfied if their secretary’s report 
showed that new industries had been ob- 
tained for the town, more people brought 
there to live, in short, that more money 
was going to be made. Now, before seek- 
ing to induce an industry to locate in a 


city, the progressive chamber of commerce 
first ascertains whether the city can take 


care of the consequent increase in popula 
tion in decent shape. There is not one of 
these bodies of any size which has not its 
standing committees on housing and social 
welfare, in addition to the general com 
mttees on city betterment; and.often, as 
is the case in Grand Rapids and Chicago, 
merely to mention two instances, the 


clergy is actively represented on such com 
mittees.” 


we 

Open-Stair Apartments 

Many articles on the disease-breeding 
dark halls and stairs of tenements have 
made us familiar with this menace to the 
city’s health. We have also read much of 
the model tenements with well lighted 
stairs, which are also well ventilated if the 
tenant chooses to open the windows—<sel 
dom the case. In the Julv Craftsman 
Henry Atterbury Smith tells about the 
simple method of having « pen stairs, which 
he considers the only safe means of hous- 
ng many families in the same building, 
and which has been for some time in prac- 
tice. 

The idea is that “the various tenants 
should ascend from the street to the roof 





9s rust 


in the fresh air on a sufficiently 


unobjectionable. 
The street should be brought right to each 
one’s door.” In 


stairway 


weather-protected to be 


spite of the fear that the 
f New York would not permit the 
ipposed exposure which the use of these 
would occasion, the four open-stair 
buildings which Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Sr., erected because of her interest in 
fighting tuberculosis, became very popular, 

Che 
id all 


rooms are light. Since the open stairs ve 


384 families. 


usual hal] space is used for rooms, al 


baths, all the outer 
wall space is preserved tor rooms 


Opposite the 


vith roofs arranged for outdoor living. It 
n that ppeals to the business man 

i tl sm tive builder—a profitable 

| tories, schools, even hospitals, and, 


in fact, all forms of buildings where many 
peopl independently of each 
other would be much benefited by exterior, 
fireproof stairways. The occupants would 
be less liable to accident in case of pani 


are grouped 


ae 
A Machine for Cleaning Sewers 


\ recent number of Pacific Mur 


ties describes the machine for cleaning and 
disinfecting sewers invented by Mr. Henry 


Mo. 


turbine engine is 


Sieben of Kansas City, 
A small 


water 


propelled by 


power through a hose from a fire 


hydrant. The water passes through a cyl 


inder, and turns a sprocket, on the prongs 


which are steel brushes that clean the 
the sewer and pulverize the depos t 
Hook-shaped blades behind the sprocket re- 
ipidly, cutting off roots and other 
vegetable growth, and stir up the dirt ar 


sedime! so that they are 


volve r 


l 
carried back and 
from the turbine. 
operate this machin 
two on the windlass whik 


it by the waste water 
It takes four men 
+h runs the ma 
] 


With the hose 


1 water pressure of 


chine through the 
n the hose at the 
1 


sewer, and two to fe 
manhole. 
nnection an sixty 
three 


pounds, the machine w generate 


horsepower. If a cartridge containing 
the machine, a 
certain amount of the chemical escapes dur- 


cleaning, so that 


the sewer is not 
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OPEN STAIRWAY FOR TENEMENTS 


ynly scrubbed but disinfected. If the sewer 
is entirely clogged, a special forcing jack 
with a number of coupling rods is used to 
force the machine through the sewer, first 
allowing it to run for a time t 
obstruction. 

The Sieben system has been purchased 
by the Board of Health of Kansas City, 
Mo., which found that a that had 
formerly taken a month to clean at a cost 


soften the 


sewer 


of $800, was cleaned by the new machine in 
eight hours and forty minutes at a cost of 
$11. Among the other cities reporting suc- 

tests of this machine are Cleveland, 


Ohio, and Sacramento, Cal. 
we 


In the Journal of the American Public 
Health Association P. B. Tustin, Associate 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, urges that 
in view of the difficulty which medical offi- 
cers of health in American towns and cities 
find in securing properly qualified sanitary 
inspectors, it is high time for the formation 
of a representative body of men from the 
different professions, dealing with various 
phases of public health work. Such a body 

ld give official recognition of the quali- 
fications of candidates, and would grade 
rem according to ability in the field of 


} 
nvgziene 


and sanitation. 








Books for the Citizen 


Modern Methods of Water Purification * 

The authors of this volume have done 
considerable experimental work in the puri- 
fication of water, and are familiar with 
many of the most important plants in Eng- 
land and other countries. They make full 
the work of eminent authorities, 
besides dealing in detail with their personal 
knowledge of the most modern methods of 
securing a pure water supply. While the 
average intelligent citizen, interested in the 
subject, will find portions of the book profit- 
able reading, its particular service is to the 
technical man 


use of 


mind is trained to 
understand the processes and apparatus 


whose 


volved. The typography inspires a confi- 
dence in the clearness of the presentation 
which is not misplaced. 

The order of discussion follows the water 
sources all the to the con- 
After chapters on the 
sources of supply, the storage of water, the 
construction of f 


from its way 


sumer. several 
reservoirs and the care of 
filtered water, the way in which the sand 
filter does its work is fully described with 
the idea of aiding those who have not found 
the process wholly efficient, and are seeking 
a remedy. Mechanical filters designed to 
replace the sand filter are described and 
illustrated. This is followed by an explana- 
tion of the process of purifying water by 
ozone. House filters and 
appliances are dealt with. There are 
chapters on the testing of water, beginning 


water-softening 


two 


with careful directions for making bacterio- 
logical examinations of water, 
scription of the simple and 
apparatus which the water superintendent 
needs for the purpose, and including the 
chemical and the microscopic examinations 
of water. This is an especially interesting 
and valuable portion of the book. The 
problems of distribution are discussed last 
of all, and with them the relation of public 
health to water supply. There are 
100 illustrations throughout the book, be- 
tables, a bibliography of 
works on water purification, and an index. 
It is interesting to note that these Eng- 


with a de- 


inexpensive 


nearly 


sides 


numerous 


lish authors cite as one of the most im- 
+By John Don, F. L C., A. M. I. Mecl 
E., and John Chisholm, A. M. I Me E 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1911 
Octavo, 368 pp.; $4.38 postpaid 


portant installations of its 
at Little Falls, N. J., 
the water 


Passaic 


type the filter 
for the purification of 
supply of Paterson, Montclair, | 


“and other populous centers. 
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The Proceedings of a Successful Conference 

The “Proceedings of the Buffalo C ynfer- 
ence for Good City Government and th 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Municipal League” preserves the record of 
the most successful and inspiring confer 
ence the National Municipal League nas 
ever held. 


Besides the address of Hon. Charles J. 


Bonaparte, then President of the National 
Municipal League, on “Conservation in 
Municipalities,” that of Hon. William Dud- 
ley Foulke, now President he League, 


on “Patriotism in Municipal Affairs,” and 


the annual review by the Secretary, Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, on the new muni 
cipal idea which puts the good of the « ity 
before the interest of a party or a candi 
many special topics are disc 


issed. In addi 
to those on the sliding seale of regul 

ng public service corporations, on a fair 
Detroit and 
Kansas City street railway situations and 


basis for telephone rates, the 


the Minneapolis gas settlement, we note 
papers on municipal statistics and account 
Chase and Charles F 
Gettemy, and another in wl 


ing by Harvey S. 
F. Willoughby shows the necessity for tl 
correlation of the 


statistics of 


financial and physi 
municipalities, so that 

city may know not only whether its depart 
ments are operating at a loss or a pr 
but may be able to compare its results 


detail with those of other cities It is not 


sufficient for a city to know how 
money is spent per year; it should have a 
plete record of its property, utilities and 
ictivities 
The various forms of commission g 
ment are compared by Ernest S. Bra 1 
A considerable portion of the conferenc 
material on commission government has 
been reserved for publication in a spe 
lume. Dr. Leonhard Felix Fuld writes 
Edited by C ton Rogers Wo Na 
Municipal League, Philadelphia ) 


Octavo, 587 pp.; $4.00 postpaig 
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“The Organization of Police Forces.” In 
addition to Elliot H. Goodwin's paper on 
civil service the author's draft of a civil 


for cities appears in the appen- 
dix John Martin deals with “The Un 
earned Increment in Cities.” The compre 
hensive report of the School Extension 
Committee, presented by Edward J. Ward, 
was an important feature of the conference, 
and the papers on which it is based will 
make the framework of a volume on social 
centers to be issued in the contemplated 
National Municipal League series. The 
education of foreigners in American citi- 
zenship is made imperative in Miss Grace 
Abbott’s paper. Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, 
Librarian of the Grand Rapids Free Li- 
brary, shows what city libraries can do to 
make the people who own them intelligent, 
industrious, happy and healthy citizens. 
This, rather than economic administration, 
he considers the business of cities. 


For Buyers and Sellers 

Hendricks’ Commercial Register,* the 
twentieth annual edition of which has re- 
cently been issued, is not me rely a catalogue 
of advertisers. It indexes for the benefit 
of buyers and sellers the industries of the 
United States, and contains more than 
350,000 names and addresses with nearly 
37,000 business classifications. It lists those 
who manufacture and deal in everything 
employed in the making of material, ma- 
chinery and apparatus used in these in- 
dustries. Architects, engineers, contractors, 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, export- 
ers and purchasing agents find this valuable 
as a buyers’ reference book, as do railroads, 
machineshops, foundries, mills, factories, 
mines and plantations. Governments and 
municipalities can make good use of the 


he “ »k. 


* Published annually by Samuel! E. Hend- 


ricks Co., New York, Quarto, 1419 pp.; $10 


prepaid 





Letters to 


The Relation of Sanitary Conditions 
to Infectious Diseases 
To the Editor of THe American City: 

Of course I am in sympathy with the 
objects of your journal so far as they relate 
to the good government of cities and the 
improvement of living conditions of all 
kinds to the highest possible standard. Your 
“Oatechism of Good Citizenship” is excel- 
lent, but I cannot subscribe to or support 
the position taken by some of your authors 
in attributing all sorts of disease to smoke, 
to dust and to other environmental con- 
ditions. 

This is absolutely opposed to the very best 
teaching of modern public health. It is a 
relic of twenty years ago and wholly out of 
line with exactly what we are trying to 
teach the public every day in order to secure 
real action for the suppression of infectious 
diseases. We fully believe in the advan- 
tage of good light rather than poor, of 
good ventilation rather than bad, the ab- 
sence of dust, dirt and smells, to the general 
well-being of the individual and to his 
highest physiological development and sta- 
tus. But that these things have anything 
to do directly with the spread of most of 


the Editor 


the infectious diseases we are in a position 
to deny absolutely. 

The most highly trained athlete living 
among the very best sanitary conditions who 
is not vaccinated will succumb to proper 
exposure to smallpox, while the poorest 
specimen of slum-dweller living under the 
worst conditions will, if vaccinated, escape 
infection notwithstanding exposure to 
smallpox many times multiplied. This is 
the simplest, crudest illustration of a gen- 
eral law applicable to nearly all the infec- 
tious diseases from tuberculosis down. We 
have absolutely no evidence for the con- 
stantly repeated statement that “sanitary 
conditions” or “physiological wellbeing” 
are in themselves any protection against 
most infections. 

It is true that to the extent to which 
overcrowding facilitates the exchange of the 
discharges from the sick to the well, i.e., the 
transmission of infection, and to that ex- 
tent only, overcrowding is dangerous. The 
supposition that the overcrowding in itself 
conduces to making the physiological condi- 
tion of a well person more susceptible to 
disease has been definitely exploded for all 
our infectious diseases, except perhaps tu- 
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berculosis, and the leading experts are be- 
ginning to doubt whether evidence is at 
hand to support this belief even for tuber- 
culosis. 

Garbage collection, contributing undoubt- 
edly to many much-to-be-desired advances, 
is nevertheless quite unrelated to the spread 
of infectious disease, except as the garbage 
may be a breeder of flies and in those ex- 
tremely rare and practically negligible cases 
where a person handling garbage or picking 
it over may possibly come in contact with 
infected debris from a house where infec- 
disease exists. Such 
rare that practically none are on record 
in literature, cannot have any appreciable 


tious instances, so 


effect on the sum total of incidences of in- 
fectious disease. 

The question has been asked me in public 
health work why public health men should 
object to having arguments of this kind put 
forward in support of municipal cleanliness. 
The answer is a very simple and straight- 
forward one, and is the same answer as that 
given by Chapin of Providence, one of our 
leading public health men: it is that so long 
as the public are misled into believing that 
garbage collection, street sweeping, absence 
of smoke nuisance, etc., are serious and es- 
sential factors in reducing infectious dis- 
ease, they will not appreciate the real 
sources and routes of infections, nor will 
they spend money in the really important 
ways necessary to suppress these diseases. 
Moreover when, as frequently happens in 
my work, we go into a community suffering 
from some infectious disease—diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, ete.—we are met by the argu- 
ment that everything is already being done 
necessary to suppress it, and the publie say 
they cannot understand why this disease 
spreads, because their garbage collection is 
carefully done, their backyards are kept 
clean, they have no smoke nuisance, etc.! 
The fact is that these things do not 
relate to each other, but people think they 
do, and many of the articles which you 
publish tend to propagate this fallacy. 

If you would base your arguments for 
these improvements on comfort, conve- 
nience, decency, order and general physio- 
logical value I would gladly support your 
paper in every way; but no man engaged in 
modern scientific public health work can 
conscientiously support a proposition that 
these measures are public health measures 
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in the sense that they affect the incidence 
of disease in a community. 
H. W. Hitt, M.D.; D.P.H. 
Director, Division of Epidemiology, 
Minnesota State Board of Health. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 27, 1911. 


{In justice to Dr. Hill, we invite a care- 
ful study of the above letter. A hasty read- 
ing would, we fear, convey an impression 
not intended by the author. It will be 
noticed that Dr. Hill’s contention is not 
that dust, dirt and smells are harmless, but 
that their relation to most of the infectious 
diseases has been exaggerated by some 
writers. 

We venture to suggest, also, that when 
results inimical to the public health have 
been proved to follow almost invariably 
from certain “insanitary conditions,” the 
removal of such conditions is urgently de- 
manded by the publie welfare. The trained 
mind of the physician may distinguish 
more accurately than that of the layman 
between primary and secondary causes, but 
to place the blame for infection on the 
flies, rather than on the garbage which 
breeds and feeds them, would seem to pos- 
sess an importance more technical than 
practical. And to blame the high death 
rate of the tenements to “the exchange of 
the discharges” rather than to the over- 
crowding by which such exchange is facili- 
tated, is a distinction of greater moment to 
the health officer than to the worker for 
housing reform. 

Dr. Hill has placed strong emphasis on 
the need of spending money in the really 
important ways necessaryaigo suppress in- 
fectious diseases. We h ly agree with 
him that in many communities such advice 
is sorely needed, and we know that Dr. 
Hill will join with THe American Crry in 
saying to the advocates of ideal sanitary 
conditions in all such municipalities: 
“These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.”—-Tue Epirors.] 


we 
A Necessary Clause in Paving Contracts 


To the Editor of THe American City: 
Good pavements are best obtained 


by being laid under city engineers, 
assisted by paving experts during prepara- 
tion of specifications and construction of 
pavements. All experienced officials now 
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Trees have a known money value there- 
fore, and it increases year by year. 

Two st t cit wer 

os They wer 


The estate with the large trees sold for 
$25,000 more than the other. 
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It is false economy to let trees cie; real 
economy to save them. 


) 


Davey tree experts are now at work from 
the Missouri River Eastward. 
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There are three things 
that destroy your lawns. 
Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
tain and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper 
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Some Cities Do 
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placing contracts for paving, sew 
ers, waterworks and other 


improvements 


Some Cities Do Not 

Which class is vour city in? Are 
vou aware that the proposal ad 
vertising in Engineering News 
is watched every week by manufac- 
turers and contractors all over the 
country who are anxious to bid on 
your work. Are you aware that 
by advertising your proposals in 
Engineering News you will be sure 
to receive the greatest possible pub- 
licity and the attention of the most 
desirable bidders? 


Sample copy and rates on application 
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agree that there should be no time guaran- 
ties, but that a pavement should be prop- 
erly constructed at the beginning, and that 
engineers should be held responsible for the 
results. But if through accident, over- 
sight, influence, neglect, graft or other 
cause a pavement already finished and paid 
for by a city is defective, the city can be 
fully protected by having inserted in the 
requirements of its paving contracts the 
following clause: 

“No Esroprpen. The city shall not be 
estopped by any return or certificate made 
or given by any engineer or other officer 
or agent of the city from at any time (either 
before or after the final completion and 
acceptance of the work and payment there- 
for pursuant to any such return or certi- 
ficate) showing the true and correct amount, 
quality and character of the work done and 
materials furnished by the contractor or 
any other person under this agreement, or 
from showing at any time that any such 
return or certificate is untrue and incorrect, 
or improperly made in any particular, or 
that the work or materials, or any part 
thereof, do not in fact conform to the speci- 
fications; and the city shall not be estopped, 
notwithstanding any such return or certifi- 
cate and payment in accordance therewith, 
from demanding and recovering from the 
contractor such damages as it may sustain 
by reason of his failure to comply with the 
specifications.” 

I make the above suggestion, based on 
many years experience with it in the in- 
terest of taxpayers, cities and all desiring 
durable and economic pavements. 


J. W. Howarp, C. E., E. M. 


Consulting Engineer on Roads, Streets 
and Pavements. 
New York, July 22, 1911. 


Chambers of Commerce and Public Officers 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 

It is worth while, both as a matter of 
news and’also by way of encouragement to 
other organizations, to record an achieve- 
ment here which is notable on account of 
especially difficult conditions. 

On March 6 last our Borough Council 
deadlocked and absolutely suspended public 
business for three months and six days. 
During that time not a penny of money 
was paid out to the men in the employ of 
the Borough, bills remained unpaid, bor- 
ough warrants accumulated in the banks, 
and, most serious of all, the entire year’s 
revenue was jeopardized by the council’s 
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failure to levy the borough tax, and the 
statutory period was fast running out. 

We watched the situation very closely, 
and gave the Council every opportunity to 
resume business on its own motion. On ac- 
count of the political conditions it would 
have been exceedingly unwise for us to 
interfere sooner than we did. However, we 
finally took cognizance of the deadlock in a 
formal manner, and in two secret meetings 
of our Committee on Municipal Affairs 
with the entire membership of the Council 
the matter was brought to an amicable ad- 
justment on June 21 last. 

The affair was one of great delicacy, and 
required both courage and = diplomacy. 
This is owing to the fact that we have bit- 
ter factionalism existing in the dominant 
party. Our committee succeeded, however, 
in handling the adjustment without bring- 
ing in the question of the right or wrong 
of either faction, but strictly maintained 
the ground of the necessity of a resumption 
of publie business apart from all political 
considerations. 

I am sure that all who are interested in 
commercial organization work throughout 
the country will regard this success with a 
great deal of satisfaction as an example of 
the precise reason for the existence of an 
organization of citizens as regards their re- 
lation to publie officers. Without such an 
organization the citizens of a community 
are practically helpless to enforce upon cer- 
tain public officers the performance of their 
duties when those duties are diseretionary 
and not ministerial. 

Ernest H. Rowe, 
Secretary Uniontown Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Uniontown, Pa., July 12, 1911. 

An Omission “i 5 
To the Editor of Tue American Cry. 

I have just read the article on “The 
Social Centers of Rochester” by. Mrs. 
Childs in your last issue, which comes to 
me in exchange for our “Common Good.” 
I wondered on reading the article that 
such a thing could be written without men- 
tion of Edward J. Ward; it was Hamlet 
without Hamlet indeed... .... 

You can’t conceive how funny, really, 


_your article looks without a word about 


Ward. The Board of Education, especially 
its President, Prof. George Forbes, whom 
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you quote, would tell you how impossible 
the new era for the schoolhouses would 
have been without Ward. 

When a man comes to 200,000 people for 
three years and makes the heart of a people 
fairly dance at the new idea of a school- 
house club, who makes even his enemies 
Oe who makes everything 
he touches warm with the love and good- 
fellowship of his life, who did in those 
three years a small Galilean ministry, until 
today Ward is talked of and thought of in 
the city as a standard of big-hearted dem- 
ocracy, it is too big a thing to slight; and 


the good thing about your article is that it 
cannot lessen that regard, it is only 
humorous in its sin of omission. 
Epwin A. RuMBatt. 
Rochester, N. Y., July 18, 1911. 


[We are glad, by the publication of Mr. 
Rumball’s letter, to give to Mr. Edward J. 
Ward the credit due him for his important 
part in the schoolhouse club work in Roch- 
ester, mention of which was inadvertently 
omitted by the author of “The Rochester 
Social Centers,” published in our July is- 
sue.—Tue Eprrors.] 





Municipal News and Notes 


We are glad to hear from the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce party which is en- 
joying a pilgrimage through England and 
the Continent, as announced in our June 
number. Mr. John Nolen writes us from 
Diisseldorf under date of July 10: 


“The trip is a revelation to all members 
of the party, and I believe it will be signifi- 
eant for the future of our cities at home. 
Everywhere we have been most cordially 
received. In city-making we must respect- 
fully bow to the municipalities on this side, 
especially to the German cities, of which 
Diisseldorf is a fine example.” 


The record of Independence Day celebra- 
tions shows that our country is in earnest 
in the determination to establish a safe and 
sane Fourth of July. While the final fig- 
ures are not yet at hand, the totals up to 
midnight of July 5 showed 39 deaths 
throughout the country as against 44 last 
year. There were 1127 fewer cases of in- 
jury than last year. There were three 
deaths in New York and the same number 
in Chicago. Two of those in Chicago were 
due to unlawful use of firearms outside of 
the city limits. 

In nearly every city or town where the 
use of explosives by individuals was abso- 
lutely prohibited, there were no accidents 
reported. In other cities where a limited 
use of explosives was permitted, there was 
a marked decrease in the number of deaths 
and injuries, and there were very few cities 
and towns that imposed no restrictions. 
There was abundant opportunity for the 


quickening of patriotism in the parades, 
concerts and displays of fireworks under 
municipal regulation. 

In Néw York the 100th birthday of the 
City Hall was celebrated, and there was a 
parade of the nations, with evening fire- 
works in the parks. Baltimore, with its 
naval pageant and its street parade, had the 
best Fourth in its history. One of the 
floats in the street parade represented the 
old style Fourth by a grinning Mephis- 
topheles luring the children to injury. with 
giant firecrackers. In contrast to this the 
new Fourth showed children dressed as 
flowers enjoying a picnic with Uncle Sam. 
Cleveland, the first city to forbid all kinds 
of fireworks, had its third celebration with- 
out death or accident. Milwaukee had its 
first sane Fourth, and the Fire Department 
enjoyed a day of rest. The emergency hos- 
pital did no business. In Tacoma the fa- 
mous stadium did good service in an ath- 
letie exhibition, and the only fire works ex- 
hibited were set off from boats in the bay 
in full sight of the stadium. 


A visit to the New York budget exhibit 
last year not only made one feel himself 
a stockholder in the great corporation of 
New York City, but convinced him that 
such meetings should be held annually. It 
gave us alla share in the hope that 
Borough President McAneny’s idea of a 
permanent municipal museum may be real- 
ized. When such beautiful homes are 
provided for the fossilized remains 
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September 11-14. 

Pacific Coast Association of 
Chiefs. Nineteenth Annual Cony 
Vancouver, =. « 

September 12-15. 
American 


envio! 


Association 
First 


for Highway 
Improvement. Annual Convention, 
Richmond, Va Logan Waller Page, 
President, United States Office of Publi 
Roads, Washington, D. C 

September 12-15. 

International Association of Municipal 
Klectricians. Annual Convention, St 
Paul, Minn Clarence R 
tary, Houston, Tex 

September 18-30. 

International Municipal Congress and 


George, Secre 


CA CITY 
Exposition. (| zo, Ill Curb M 
a Secretar Great Northern Build- 
rs | iz0 11] 


September 18-October 1, 
Fourth International Good Roads Con 
cago, Ill ] A 

Birmingham, Ala 

September 19-22. 
International Association of Fire Engi- 
neers. Annual Convention. The Auditori 
’ vaukee, Wis James McFall 


Roanoke, Va 


gress. Cl Rountree, Se 


Secret 


september 19-22. 


American Hospital Association. New 
York City J. N. E. Brown, M.D.. Secre 
tar lroronto General Hospital, Can 


September 24-30. 
International Congress on 
culosis. Rome, Italy 


Tuber- 


Professor Ascoli, 


Secretary-General, Via Lucina, Rome, 
Italy 
september 26-29. 

American Society of Municipal Im- 
provement. Grand Rapids, Mich. A 
Prescott Folwell, Secretary, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


October 4-6. 

League of American Municipalities. 
Annual Convention, Atlanta, Ga John 
MacVicar, Secretary, Des Moines, la 

October 12-14. 

American Association of Commercial 
Executives. Louisville, Ky. Robert W 
Brown, Secretary, Louisville, Ky. 

November 13-17. 

National Municipal League. 
Meeting, Richmond, Va. Clinton 
Woodruff, Secretary, North 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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